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NIAGARA AND THE LAKES. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Tue loveliest daughter of the West is Cleve- 
land. She sits by the lake shore, robed in white, 
and garlanded with green, the destined bride of 
imperial traffic, watching impatiently for the 
coming of her lord. Beautiful as she is, her 
virgin charms have not yet rounded to their 
full luxuriance, nor her child-like guilelessness 
entirely departed, for she still slumbers at sultry 
noon under the cool shadows of her native forests, 
or at evening, beneath the silver moon, laves her 
feet in the waters of Erie. 

I came to Cleveland in the cars. The day had 
been chilly, with a brisk north wind, which, as 
the hours wore, deepened to a gale. Late in 
the afternoon, as I looked weariedly from the 
window, I saw across the sandy hillocks what 
at first appeared a long, low mountain range. 
Suddenly my companion cried, ‘‘the lake, the 
lake!” It was, indeed, Lake Erie, as a second, 
and more careful look convinced me; Erie, with 
its dark blue waters stretching away till lost in 
the horizon, like a vision of shadow-land. And 
now the train whirling around a corner, we found 
ourselves running along the very edge of the 
waters, which lashed by the gale, came tumbling 
in with the roar and foam of the Atlantic. The 
huge breakers, hurling themselves against the 
barrier of piles erected to protect the bank, often 
threw the spray clear over the cars, while the 
very ground shook beneath their solid tramp, as 
under the tread of charging squadrons. 

An hour afterward, I walked down to the 
beach, to see the sun set amid this wild com- 
motion. Sheltering myself under the edge of 
the bank, I watched the gale upon the lake. 
Often the waves would fly, high above the break- 
water, like a milk-white water-spout, the spray 
leaping into the air, crackling and flashing, far 
over all, The level rays of the setting sun, 
striking through the cloud of mist that rose and 





fountain of gold-dust, now shooting to the sky in 
millions of shining drops, and now sinking, like 
a dream, away. As the glittering illusion dis- 
appeared, it revealed the dark billows heaving 
slowly against the north-western sky, with here 
and there a schooner heading to the harbor, wing 
and wing, like some colossal sea-bird seeking its 
nest. Gradually the sun declined to the level 
of the horizon; the lake glowed far and near; 
and then, in an instant, out of sight rushed the 
brazen, burning orb. I waited in silence till 
grey twilight, like a mist from the land of Death, 
breathed its coldness and gloom over the pros- 
pect: and then turned to retrace my steps. But 
as I slowly ascended the bank, I often looked 
back, when the roar of some breaker, mightier 
than its fellows, gave warning of the coming 
death-agony; and at such moments the spectral 
surf, vaguely seen through the shades of night, 
seemed like sheeted ghosts flitting and wailing 
slong the shore. ° 

You go to Ontario by way of Niagara. Here, 
where Nature has erected her solemn sanctuary, 
Fashion has dedicated a rival shrine; and the 
roar of the Falls, that once appalled the travel- 
ler, is now drowned in the music of the dance. 
People look at each other there, but not at 
Niagara. There the beauty displays her mar- 
ketable charms; the fortune-hunter exhibits his 
moustache; the matron, strutting and clucking, 
parades her brood of daughters; and the gour- 
mand, groaning over the scanty fare and cold 
dishes of the Cataract House, sighs for Del- 
menico’s, and meditates an immigration to the 
Clifton. And to the Clifton you will go, after a 
day’s experience on the American side, if you 
love choice food and rare wines, would behold 
Niagara in all its majesty, or deprecate crossing 
continually the wettest and costliest of ferries. 
The dark-eyed Indian girls that sell bead-work 


fell above the surf, gave it the appearance of a} on the bridge across the Rapids; the wild waters 
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look er into the centre of the Horse-Shoe. 
Catch your breath, and cling to the rock for 
support, for it is no longer a cataract you see, 
but five great oceans plunging together into the 
yawning earth, which opens to receive them. 
Behold them, green and glassy, gliding over the 
precipice, silent as Fate, measureless as Eter- 
nity! Endlessly descending, forever sinking out 
of sight, it is the Atlantic, bound, Ixion-like, 
upon a wheel, revolving, and revolving, and re- 
volving. Below, no bottom through the seething 
mist. Above, everlastingly the polished waters 
rounding over against the sky. Sublime Niagara! 

They have many ways to juggle money out of 
your pockets at the Falls, You stop to buy an 
ice-cream, and are asked to walk into a neigh- 
boring room, where some curious Indian relics 
may be seen; and entering unsuspicious at the 
invitation, incontinently you are mulcted of a 
quarter of a dollar, You are. solicited, every 
time you visit Table Rock, to pass under. the 
Falls, till at last, wearied out, you give your 
assent, and being forthwith dressed in villainous 
red-flannel, with oil-skin over-alls, and wet, 
clumsy shoes that blister your feet, you are led 
clattering down a broken staircase, and along 
the face of the precipice below, till you attain 
the edge of: the fall, where you are told it is as 
far as you can go, though you have seen nothing 
as yet for blinding rain and slippery rocks: and 
for this you are generously charged a dollar. 
You hire a carriage to drive you to the whirl- 
pool, pay your entrance fee, pant down and up 
another shocking pair. of stairs, and see only a 
little sullen back-water, and are bored by a one- 
armed man with a telescope who follows you to 
extort a fee. You are taken to a sulphur spring, 
which an imp of a lad sets on fire, and for all 
this you pay a York shilling, and write yourself 
downs dunce. Beware of the thousand juggles, 
and the ten thousand jugglers of Niagara; they 
will eat-you up, if you let them, as the lean kine 
of Pharoah devoured the fat. If you visit Nia- 
gara, go only to Table Rock. A ten minutes 
look from that point suffices for most persons, 
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oat daughter of the lakes, 

of the bright sisterhood. 
Deep and clear her waters flow, and unruffied 
as a mirror. The snowy sails of two nations 
hover ever over her, like white doves of peace; 
and she stretches out her virgin arms to receive 
them, that they may nestle together on her . 
bosom, The ardent sun wooes her in vain. But 
to the chaste moon, which smiles sisterly upon 
her, she returns a modest greeting. She moves 
slow.and graceful, as a swan gliding down still 
waters: and her browis bound by a fillet of blue, 
gemmed with silver stars. 

I saw the sun set from Ontario. The sky had 
seemed cloudless all the afternoon, but as the 
great luminary wheeled low toward the West, a 
bank of vapor began to loom up from the water, 
and extend, right. and left, around the horizon. 
Already inflamed with. rage, for no answering 
look had returned his ardent gaze all day, he 
reddened at the sight, and rushed to drive this 
insolent intruder from his pathway, blazing 
luridly as he went. As eagerly advanced the 
jealous darkness to meet him. Soon the rivals 
met in mid career. The conflict was not long. 
With a sable pall thrown over him, the hapless 
sun was hurried out of sight, For a moment his 
indignant face was seen again, looking through 
the black bars of his prison-house, for a last 
glance at his loved Ontario; but remorseless 
Night, coming to the aid of its satelitte, the two 
bore him downward, struggling, to the black 
abodes of Dis. Yet, long after he had disap- 
peared, his golden and purple robes, torn from 
him in the contest, floated cloud-like above the 
western horizon. 

On, on, in the deep silence, and beneath the 
dim stars, our steamer kept her way. The 
shores faded out of sight. Nothing was left 
above but the fathomless sky, or around but the 
vague, unbounded expanse of water. Darkness 
followed behind, closing greedily after us; and 
parted reluctantly before as we advanced. And 
thus, like.a pale ghost traversing the space be- 
tween the two Eternities, our boat moved on 
through that still and moonless night. 
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Gop help thee, Hagar! Bondmaid as thou art, 
Thou still hast woman’s heritage, a heart; 
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And to be thus, a lonely exile driven 
Hopeless from home and love, were losing Heaven. 
C. As 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87. 


Mr. Vernon had banished his favorite daugh- 
ter. But was he, therefore, happy? 

How could he be happy, when everything re- 
minded him of her. If the library door opened, 
he unconsciously looked up, expecting to see her 
cheerful smile. If he heard a step near the 
piano, he turned to ask Alice for a favorite air, 
before he could remember she was gone. 

Though a stern man, he could not endure this. 
Suddenly it was announced, to the astonishment 
of all, that his magnificent establishment was to 
be brought to the hammer, as he intended to 
travel for several years. 

Curiosity was on the alert to discover the 
reasons. The elopement of his younger daugh- 
ter gradually became known, but the facts were 
frequently exaggerated, and the usual story 
painted the guilt of Alice in the darkest colors. 
So much was this the case, indeed, that Ran- 
dolph found his professional prospects seriously 
injured, for most of the few patrons he had were 
members of the same circle as the Vernons, 
and thought that, in casting him off, they were 
avenging an outraged father. 

Poor Alice! how crushed she was, how pale 
and humbled, under this accumulation of mis- 
fortunes. She had now awoke to a sense of 
her sinfulness. She wondered, indeed, how she 
could ever have erred, the violation of duty 
seemed to her so flagrant. 

And yet she loved her husband as much as 
ever, ay! ten thousand times more. She took 
to herself all the blame of their hasty marriage. 
Nay, she went further, she secretly lamented that 
she had embarrassed, if not ruined Randolph. 
All this made her weep often when alone. But no 
sooner did her husband enter, than duty united 
with love to chase the tears from her face; she 
put on her brightest smiles: and a stranger, to 
have seen her then, would have thought that 
tiever was bride so happy. 

They lived in small lodgings, in a second rate 
street, one room being occupied as Randolph’s 
studio, while in the other they lived. A half 
grown Irish girl was cook, maid and servant of 
all work. Economy characterized every depart- 
ment of their little establishment, for except the 
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jewels which had been sent after Alice, and the 
remains of the last picture Randolph had sold, 
they had no resources. 

Yet, poor as they were, poor at least compared 
to what Alice had once been, the natural taste 
of the young wife was seen in the many little 
beautiful articles, scattered about their solitary 
apartment. The costliest of these were wrecks 
of her former life, elegant work-boxes, cologne- 
bottles, ink-stands, or other pretty feminine 
trifles: but the chief charm of the room con- 
sisted in the number and variety of plants, most 
of which Alice had purchased in pots, in the 
market, and which kept the chamber filled with 
fragrance. There were tea-roses, daily-roses, 
verbena, heliotrope, mignonette, geraniums, an 
Egyptian lily, the towering yellow jessamine, and 
the bell-shaped, orange-colored arbutulum, all of 
which it was her daily task to water and tend. 

Alice had made several attempts to see her 
father, but her letters, soliciting an interview, 
were invariably returned unopened. Randolph, 
whose high spirit had ill-brooked her persever- 
ance under such indignities, at last interfered 
and positively forbade her to make any more 
efforts. 

‘Only once more, George,” she said, plead- 
ingly, the tears in her sweet eyes. ‘I have 
done very wrong, and pa has reason to be angry. 
But he may yet relent, you know. I can but 
try. It is my duty to try, is it not?” 

**T don’t feel sure of that, dearest,” he said, 
putting his arm around her waist, drawing her 
to him, and kissing her. ‘It seems to me that 
your father’s anger is disproportioned to the 
offence. I have never looked on your disobe- 
dience, moreover, as the crime you morbidly 
think it——” 

But the wife, half playfully, yet half sadly 
still, putting her tiny hand on his mouth, stop- 
ped his words. 

‘Oh! George,” she said: and gave him such 
@ look. 

“Well, weil, dearest; I won’t quarrel with 
you. But it chafes me, you don’t know how it 
chafes me, to see you treated with such silent 
scorn.” 
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‘Ah! George, didn’t I treat pa worse? I 
never said a word to him, you know, but went 
off and married you, as if I did not care whether 
he liked it or not.” 

“But if he had been told, he would have 
opposed us, and then you would have been driven 
into open disobedience. We talked all this over, 
at the time. At first I wished, as you remember, 
to go to Mr. Vernon——” 

“You did, you did. But somehow,” and she 
looked up with a bewildered air, ‘I thought the 
way we took would be the best, though how I 
could have fallen into such a delusion I cannot 
tell. It seems to me now that I did the very 
worst thing I could.” 

Strange that, even yet, she had never sus- 
pected Isabel. Perhaps her husband had, but 
if so he kept his own counsel: he did not wish 
to grieve Alice, who still, infatuated girl, loved 
and esteemed her sister. And it was rather 
Isabel’s studied avoidance of them that made 
Randolph suspect what he did, than any posi- 
tive facts which had come to his knowledge, for 
Isabel never visited them, and though, if she 
passed them on the street, as had once or twice 
been the case, she bowed, it was with a distance 
and coldness that precluded speaking. Simple, 
trusting Alice attributed this to the commands 
of her father, and felt certain that, in the end, 
Isabel would gain their pardon: but Randolph 
began at last to suspect the secret hostility of 
the elder sister, though as yet even he could not 
divine the cause. 

‘‘Well, its no use regretting what is past,” 
resumed Randolph. ‘In truth, Elsie,’’ he had 
pet names too for his darling, ‘you sometimes 
make me almost angry. One would think you 
did not love me.” 

She started up from his bosom, on which she 
had been leaning, her eyes dilating with astonish- 
ment. 

‘To be sure,” he said, half laughing at her 
look. ‘Don’t you always talk as if you regretted 
marrying me——” 

**Oh! George, how can you?” 

Her eyes filled with tears; the words choked 
in her throat. 

He was cut to the heart. 


Taking her head 
between his hands, he stooped and kissed her 
tears away. 

‘Don’t take my hasty words, little one, in 
earnest. I didn’t mean that you don’t love 
me.” She began to smile again, though faintly 


and sadly. ‘But I really cannot see that you 
committed such a crime in marrying me. No 
parent has a right, I think, to separate two 
hearts that love, unless there are better reasons 
for a refusal than existed in our case.” 

“I know, I know. But still, dear George, it 





is dreadful to feel that a parent, and an only 
parent too, is angry with you, especially when 
your own conscience tells you that you did 
wrong. You know we might still have loved 
each other, even if we had not married.” 

Randolph bent down, kissed her, and whis- 
pered, 

**Yes! but not as now.” 

The beautiful cheek was dyed in blushes; the 
large eyes looked timidly at his for a moment; 
and then the face was buried in his bosom, while 
the small hand closed tightly on his own. 

“Forgive me, George,” she murmured, after 
a moment. ‘‘Don’t think I prize your love too 
little. Oh!” and again the face was lifted ra- 
diantly to his own, ‘how often I reproach myself 
that, by marrying you when I did, I deprived 
you of so many comforts, by compelling you to 
share your narrow income with one so extrava- 
gant as I am.” 

‘** Hush, pet bird, not a syllable of that. I feel 
prouder this hour,” and he looked proud enough 
to be sure, as he glanced around, ‘‘to hold my 
little wife in my arms, and to know that she is 
here to soothe my cares with her sweet smiles, 
than if I owned a kingdom without her.” 

*¢ Ah, flatterer!” And she tried to free herself, 
blashing and smiling, and playfully continuing, 
‘*but some of these days, when pa relents, for 
indeed I can’t believe he will always be angry 
with me, I’ll pay you, oh, with what elegant 


‘things! for all these nice compliments. You shall 


have such a superb dressing-gown, instead of 
this poor, faded old thing; and such exquisite 
Turkish slippers, pa has just the pattern; and a 
studio fit for Raphael; and the handsomest horse 
that can be bought: for you are a dear, nice old 
fellow, after all,’’ and she threw her arms around 
his neck suddenly, like a spoiled child, and kissed 
him, ‘‘and have really earned a whole ship load 
of gifts for being so forbearing to poor little 
me.” 

A blessed thing is wedded love. Blessed even 
in poverty and sorrow. Blessed in its little, in- 
nocent blandishments, as in its deeper sympathies 
and consolations. God knows this would be but 
a poor, miserable world without it. 

Meanwhile Mr. Vernon was hurrying from one 
capital in Europe to another, in hopes, by con- 
stant change of scene, to forget Alice. For he 
loved that daughter, notwithstanding his severity 
toward her, with a feeling that mingled the fervor 
of youth with the memories of age. To him she 
was not only the favorite child, but a continual 
reminiscence of his lost wife, for he could never 
think of the face of the one without recalling that 
of the other. His very cruelty toward her had 
been increased by the depth of these feelings. 
Natures like his, are angry at disobedience in 
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proportion to the extent of the affection they 
have entertained. 

He found he could not live without her. Yet 
his will struggled continually against his tender- 
ness, so that the more he suffered, the more re- 
solute he strove to be. But his physical system 
gradually gave way in this conflict. After an 
absence of two years, he suddenly told Isabel 
that he should return to America, and in less 
than a week they were actually on the broad 
Atlantic. 

When he reached his native city, his old friends 
scarcely recognized him. The once vigorous frame 
was bowed, the cheek sunken, the eye dim: he 
was but the wreck of his former self. 

He returned, as he well knew, to die. “A 
young oak may recover from a lightning stroke,” 
he said, ‘*but not an old and worn-out trunk.” 
But oh, how he yearned, before he died, to see 
his Alice once more. And had she, at that time, 
fallen at his feet, implored his pardon, and pre- 
sented her little daughter, the very image of her- 
self, he would have forgiven all. But he was too 
proud to send for her, much as he suffered. Oh! 
that pride. 

Isabel, who could not but see the workings of 
his mind, was resolved that whatever else might 
happen, his sister should never have an inter- 
view with their father. Mr. Vernon, before he 
left for Europe, had executed a will, in which 
Isabel was made his sole heir. Her revenge 
would be foiled if this will should be revoked, 
and that it would be cancelled, if her sister 
gained their father’s presence, she felt certain. 

Fearing that Alice might seek an interview, 
she left the most strict injunctions with the ser- 
vants, that no one should be admitted to his pre- 
sence without she was at home. In all his rides 
abroad she accompanied him also. But accident 
had nearly frustrated her precautions, and that 
by means entirely unexpected. 

The married life of Randolph and Alice had 
been blessed with one child, a daughter, who was 
one of those rare and angelic beings that some- 
times are seen on earth. Lily Randolph was less 
of mortal mould than a visitant from another 
sphere. From her earliest infancy, she had been 
as sweet-tempered as she was lovely, and with 
her delicate complexion, sunny hair, and winning 
smile she was the loveliest of children. She 
never went into the street that strangers did not 
stop her to caress and kiss her. There seemed 
to linger, on the memory of this angel-child, 
visions of the celestial world. Everything that 
was beautiful, from a violet to a star, she adored 
with a fervor and earnestness that was won- 
derful in one so young. The first thing she had 
noticed particularly had been a flower in her 
mother’s chamber, and from that hour up she 





had passionately admired those fair and fragile 
things. Her little heart was all affection. Even 
those persons who were generally indifferent to 
children—and, strange to say, there are such— 
were won by her beautiful smile, by her loving 
eyes, by the very way in which she stood silently 
at their knees. To those who were dear to her, 
her thousand innocent modes of caressing, all 
so graceful, yet so varied, rendered her, day by 
day, more and more their idol. To her parents 
she had become as necessary as life itself. She 
had grown, indeed, a part of themselves. This was 
especially the case with respect to the mother, 
who was her almost constant companion. Be- 
tween these two a strange bond had sprung up, 
for in many things this child was above her 
years. When Randolph was busy in his studio, 
they were sole and nearly constant companions. 
Rarely was Lily taken for a walk unless by her 
mother. Living thus ever together, with no 
other interests to distract their attention, their 
affection had the depth of that between adults, 
but oh! with how much more purity and heaven- 
liness. Lily seemed always instinctively to divine 
her mother’s mood, prattling and smiling when 
it was joyful, and nestling to her condolingly 
when it was sad. 

One day the faithful Irish nurse, who had 
served Alice during the first year of Lily’s life, 
and who often came to see her darling, and 
obtain the honor of taking her out for a walk, 
had the little girl in one of the public squares. 
The child, who had been confined to the house, 
unavoidably, for some days, was in a state of the 
highest excitement. The beautiful, sparkling 
fountain, the waving trees, the butterflies, but 
most of all the flowers scattered about, rendered 
her almost wild with delight. Her bright eyes, 
heightened color, and golden curls waving as 
she ran to and fro, attracted every one’s atten- 
tion. They particularly riveted the gaze of an 
invalid old man, who had tottered into the square, 
attended by a man-servant, and now sat on one 
of the benches. For a long time he watched the 
child’s motions, quick and graceful as those of a 
bird; and, at last, when she came near, he called 
her to him. 

The little girl stopped pantingly and looked 
to see who spoke. The sad countenance and 
decrepid figure of the old man touched her heart. 
Leaving the beautiful butterfly, which she had 
been chasing, she came and stood by the invalid’s 
knee, looking up sympathizingly into his face. 

‘¢What is your name, my dear?” said the old 
man, in a kindly voice, taking her hand. 

Lily,” she said, frankly, tossing back the 
bright curls from her sunny face. 

*“<Do you like playing here?” 

‘Oh! yes, for everything is so beautiful,” she 
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answered, enthusiastically. ‘‘There are such 
pretty flowers, and, in the morning, such dear 
little birds: you don’t know how sweetly they 
sing; you should come and hear them.” And 
she smiled up in his face, as if she had known 
him for years. 

The old man’s heart yearned strangely to that 
child. In other years he had been blessed with 
a daughter of whom this little girl continually 
reminded him. It seemed to him, indeed, as if 
his darling looked at him again from those very 
eyes. There was emotion in his voice, therefore, 
as he continued, 

*¢ And do you like the fountain?” 

“Oh! yes,” was the rapturous answer, ‘‘s0 
much. And isn’t it pretty this afternoon? Some- 
times it goes, straight up, you know, to the sky, 
and falls plump down. But I like it better 
when, as to-day, it curls over at top, just like a 
flower.” 

‘You are a little poet, my dear,” said Mr. 
Vernon, for our readers have divined that it was 
he. ‘Did your ma never tell you so?” 

She scarcely understood what he meant. So 
she looked inquiringly at him, and then replied, 
in her sweet, innocent way, 

‘*Mamma tells me to be a good girl, and pray 
to God; and I do, every night too; for papa, 
and mamma, and nurse, and grandfather, and 
aunt——”’ 

*“‘Grandfather!”’ interrupted Mr. Vernon, a 
strange suspicion flashing across him: and he 
drew the child yet closer, and gazed eagerly into 
her face. ‘‘Have you a grandfather?” 

Yes, but I never saw him, though mamma 
says I will some day. He is gone away, oh! 
ever so far.” 

‘Then you expect to see him when he re- 
turns?” 

‘‘Mamma says she hopes so. But she cries 
when she says it. Do grandfathers always make 
mammas cry?” 

As she spoke, she looked up into Mr. Vernon’s 
face, with an earnest, inquiring, serious gaze, 
as if her little heart was troubled deeply with 
this mystery. The old man could bear it no 
longer. The tears rushed to his dim eyes, and 
he said, falteringly, 

‘«What is your father’s name, my dear?” 

The blue eyes of the child distended with sur- 
prise, and then immediately a sad, sympathizing 
expression stole to her face. She drew nearer 
to the invalid as she answered in a low and less 
eager voice, 

**Pa’s name is Mr. Randolph. You should 
know papa, he paints such beautiful pictures.” 

But the strain on Mr. Vernon’s feelings was 
too great: he did not hear Lily conclude her 
sentence; for, at the mention of her father, and 





the confirmation of his suspicions, he groaned, 
and fell back as if lifeless. 

All was now confusion. The child, terrified 
and concerned, burst inte tears and even shrieks; 
while the footman, who had stood at a respectful 
distance, rushed up to his master’s assistance. 
Lily was overthrown, and would have been tram- 
pled under in the press, if her nurse had not 
flown to her assistance, and carried her off, plen- 
tifully abusing the footman for having, as she 
said, ‘‘been nearly the death of her darlint, the 
impudent baste of a man.” 

Mr. Vernon was taken home, and continued, 
for some time, insensible. His first question, 
when he finally came to, was after his grand- 
child. Isabel thought, at first, he was raving, 
but when she was told that he had really been 
conversing with a little girl in the park, at the 
time he was seized, she divined the truth. But 
she would not admit it to others. She told the 
servant sharply that Mr. Vernon had no grand- 
child, and that only delirium, or dotage could 
explain his asking for one. 

From that day the invalid never rose from his 
bed. Isabel was now constantly with him, almost 
entirely excluding assistance: her concern, she 
said, would not allow her to leave him. 

Alice, meantime, had heard from both the nurse 
and Lily, of the latter’s adventure; but little did 
she suspect who the invalid was. By accident, 
however, she learned her father’s sinking condi- 
tion, and obtained her husband’s consent to make 
a last effort to see him. ‘If he should die,” she 
said, ‘‘and I unforgiven, I could never again be 
happy.” 

Accordingly, with a palpitating heart, almost a 
week after the meeting of Lily and Mr. Vernon, 
the discarded daughter rung the bell at her 
father’s magnificent portal. 

A strange servant came to the door, which he 
held only half open, standing carefully in the 
aperture. 

“Can I see Mr. Vernon?” said Alice. 

Her voice was tremulous as she spoke, and she, 
was so faint that she clung to the door-frame. 

The servant eyed her with astonishment. Igno- 
rant alike of her person, and of the family his- 


tory, he could not account for this agitation. 


*¢Mr. Vernon is sick and can see no one,” he 
said, and without moving from his position. 

But Alice, roused to mortal terror at these 
words, which implied that her father was dying, 
found all her strength returning, and with a bold- 
ness that, at any other time, she would have been 
incapable of, she pushed by the footman, entered 
the hall, and laid her hand on the parlor door. 

“Is he dying? Does he keep his bed?” she 
asked, hurriedly, as the servant, bowing and 
deprecating, followed her. 
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The man would have repeated in words, what 
his manner had already said, but there was some- 
thing in Alice that awed and prevented him. He 
felt that he would rather receive the rebuke of 
his mistress, for disobedience, than tell this poor, 
agitated creature that his orders were, on no 
account, to admit anybody. 

**Is he dying? tell me—oh! don’t keep me in 
suspense,” cried Alice, stopping, with her hand 
on the door, as she saw the servant’s irresolu- 
tion, which she mistakenly¢attributed to another 
cause. 

‘¢He is not considered in immediate danger, 
ma’am,” replied the man, opening the door for 
her. ‘‘But Miss Vernon’s orders are that nobody 
should see him. The doctors say he must be 
kept quiet. Will you take a seat?” And he 
offered her a chair. 

Alice sank gratefully to the seat, for a reaction 
had come, and she was again trembling all over. 
For some moments her mind was in a whirl of 
confused ideas, her only clear perception being 
that what she had heard of her father’s illness 
fell short of the truth. 

Meantime the footman gazed at her in re- 
spectful silence, for there is something in real 
emotion to touch even the rudest heart. At last 
Alice looked up, and said, 

“Can I see Isabel?” 


The servant stared. Long as he had been 
in that house, he had never heard his mistress 


called anything but Miss Vernon. Who could 
this stranger be, he asked himself, who spoke 
familiarly of the haughty heiress? 

Alice, even in her great grief and suspense, 
noticed his astonishment, and hastened to cor- 
rect herself. 

*‘T mean Miss Vernon,” she said. 


The servant bowed, and answered, “your card, } 


ma’am, if you please.” 

But Alice answered, ‘‘never mind, tell her it 
is a friend, an old schoolmsate.” 

Still, however, the footman hesitated, bowing, 
and looking the request he could not repeat. 

“Say it is on urgent business,” added Alice, 
eagerly, noticing this. ‘‘I know she will come 
if you tell her that.” 

The servant departed, though with reluctant 
steps, and Alice was left alone to prepare for the 
interview with her sister. Her sister, whom she 
had not seen for so long, and whom an instinc- 
tive feeling, now experienced for the first time, 
warned her was not, perhaps, her friend. 

More than a quarter of an hour elapsed before 
Isabel made her appearance. Had the room 
been the one in which she had formerly spent so 
many happy hours; had it been furnished with 
the old, familiar articles, Alice would have given 
way, under the tide of recollections thus forced 
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on her: but the house was a new one, and the 
furniture was new also, so that she managed to 
preserve, in a great degree, the fortitude so 
necessary to her. 

At last the door opened and Isabel entered. 

She had grown thinner and haughtier since 
Alice had last seen her. The lines of her face 
were sharp, the eyes sunken, the brow contracted 
into a slight frown. Peevishness and hauteur 
were the prevailing expressions of the counte- 
nance. Had Alice met her in the street, she 
would scarcely have recognized her. 

But, at first, Alice did not notice these changes. 
She knew, almost before she looked, that it was 
Isabel entering. With the first motion of the 
door she had sprung to her feet, all the old 
sisterly love gushing in her bosom, and rapidly 
advanced, with extended arms. 

But Isabel, cold, repellant, disdainful, drew 
back rigidly. For an instant, indeed, she had 
started; but it was only for an instant; and 
immediately she was as immovable as marble. 
Poor Alice, checked in mid career, turned scarlet, 
her extended arms sinking to her sides; while 
the elder sister, without uttering a word, con- 
tinued, for some time, to regard her with haughty 
scorn and anger. At last Isabel spoke. 

“To what, Mrs. Randolph, are we indebted 
for this visit?” 

But Alice could not answer. It was impos- 
sible for her, all at once, to realize that this was 
Isabel, the playmate of her childhood, her only 
and darling sister. With her large, soft eyes 
dilated with wonder; her lips parted; and every 
vestige of color gone from her cheeks, she stood, 
for a full minute, gazing at Isabel. 

A civil sneer crept to the lips of the latter, as 


‘ she saw this, and with cold hauteur she repeated. 


‘““To what are we indebted, Mrs. Randolph, 
for this visit?” 

And now, at last, Alice spoke. Heaving a 
deep sigh, she looked reproachfully at her sister, 
and said, ‘‘oh! Isabel.” 

The tone and glance would have melted any 
heart but one steeled against all pity. They 
produced no impression on Isabel, however, for 
she saw in Alice, not the sister, but only the 
hated bride of Randolph. The sneer deepened 
on her thin lips as she answered, 

‘¢My time is precious, madam, and you will 
oblige me by stating your business.” 

The color rushed back to the cheek of Alice 
at these cruel words, and indignation, such in- 
dignation as her gentle heart could feel, gave 
her strength to say. ‘I have come to see my 
father. I hear he is dangerously ill——” 

She would have said more, but the elder sister 
interrupted her. 

“To see your father,” she answered. ‘Do 
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you wish to insult him? After having, by your 
disobedience, brought him to what will prove, 
perhaps, a bed of death, can you so wantonly 
outrage his feelings as to seek to force yourself 
upon him?” 

Alice gazed at her sister in fresh amazement 
at these words. Was this the confidant, who had 
persuaded her to disobedience, and who now, not 
only disavowed all participation in that crime, 
but actually reproached her? Indignation, how- 
ever, came again to her aid. 

‘*Force myself upon him, after bringing him 
to a bed of death, oh! Isabel, how dare you, how 
can you use such language? Was it I only that 
was guilty? Did you not almost advise all that 
I did? Did you not promise to reconcile papa to 
me? And now to talk so! Isabel, sister Isabel,” 
she cried, all other feelings subsiding into the 
agony of unutterable grief, ‘‘oh! don’t look and 
talk so cruelly, but get pa to receive me, or my 
heart,” and she placed her hands passionately 
on it, ‘‘my poor heart will break.” 

And did not even this move Isabel? Perhaps 
it did. Perhaps she had already been moved to 
her innermost soul, notwithstanding that cold, 
haughty, contemptuous look. But if so, pride 
and revenge had triumphed over all softer emo- 
tions. None are utterly wicked, and Isabel was 
far from being so. In charity to her we must 
suppose that even her harshness had been ex- 
aggerated, from a fear that, if she was less cruel, 
the part she had resolved to play could not be 
kept up. She had doubtless dreaded the effect 
of Alice’s voice and look on her heart, and hoped, 
by a distant and haughty air, at once to repel 
the suppliant; and now, as she found herself de- 
ceived, as she saw Alice grow more earnest, she 
steeled herself with new barbarities. 

‘This interview is equally unwise and pain- 
ful,” she said, in a cold voice, yet one that was 
husky notwithstanding her efforts to make it 
seem natural. ‘‘I will not reproach you, madam, 
as you have reproached me, though, if you con- 
sult your memory, you will recollect that I gave 
no advice, and assumed no responsibility. And 
when I see what your disobedience has brought 
your father to, you must excuse me if I say that, 
in everything, I coincide with papa——” 

“Oh! Isabel, oh! Isabel-——” 

‘*Pray don’t interrupt me, madam,” sharply 
continued the speaker. ‘I coincide, I say, 
entirely with pa. His health, already shattered 
by your misconduct, must not be endangered by 
an interview, which could be only painful to him, 
and which, I should think, none but base motives 
on your part could have suggested.” 

Infamous taunt! And from a sister too! What 
lost spirit, burning with hate and revenge, could 
have formed such bitter words for those lips? 





t see. 


Alice made no answer. This last insinuation 
deprived her even of the strength which indig- 
nation had given her. She burst into tears. 
Covering her face with her hands, she sobbed 
aloud, shaking convulsively as if body and spirit 
were parting. 

Minute after minute passed, yet still that pas- 
sion of overstrained emotions continued. At last, 
however, she grew composed. The thought of 
her father, dying overhead, and dying without 
forgiving her, graduglly banished all other feel- 
ings, and she looked up, intending to make a 
final effort to move Isabel. 

But Isabel was gone. Taking advantage of 
Alice’s convulsive grief, the elder sister had 
stolen noiselessly from the room. 

A new flood of tears rushed to the eyes of 
Alice as she saw this. She felt that the decree 
was irrevocable, which separated her from her 
father; and her gentle nature sank under it. 
But, after a while, the realities of her situation 
began to impress themselves on her. What if 
one of the servants should appear, and see her 
weeping? Or what if Isabel should despatch a 
footman to thrust her from the house, for any 
thing was possible from Isabel after the cruel 
words of the late interview? 

She rose, therefore, from the chair where she 
had sunk, gathered her shawl about her, and left 
the parlor. In the hall she encountered the ser- 
vant who had admitted her, and who had appa- 
rently been waiting, under instructions, until she 
should appear. He stepped briskly to the door, 
opened it, and stood bowing low, as if for her to 
pass. And thus Alice went forth, for the second 
and last time, expelled from her father’s house. 

Alice never recollected how she got home on 
that day. From the moment she left her father’s 
portal, till she entered her own, all was a chaos. 

But when the door of her boarding-house 
was opened at her well-known ring, there came 
bounding toward her a vision of beauty that 
would have shed sunshine into a heart even more 
desolate than hers. It was her little daughter! 

Lily saw, immediately, that her mother was 
grieved at something, so the boisterous gladness 
of her welcome ceased, and taking the offered 
hand in her own tiny one, she looked up silently 
into that dear face, and went quietly, almost 
demurely on to their room. 

But as soon as the door was opened, the exu- 
berant gaiety of her pure young heart returned 
again, for she recollected, all at once, what she 
had intended to tell her mother the first thing, 
but which she had forgotten in the tumult of the 
welcome. 

‘Oh! mamma,” she cried, eagerly, dragging 
her parent across the chamber, ‘‘do come and 
Such a beautiful moss-rose bud as I have 
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found, and you were looking on the bush for 
one in vain only yesterday, you know. Isn’t it 
pretty?” 

It was indeed exquisite, as delicate, pure and 
fresh as thyself, loveliest of daughters! And 
the mother said so mentally, as first gazing at 
the bud a moment, she stooped and kissed her 
darling. 

The little girl followed her parent, talking 
pleasantly to her, as the latter crossed the room 

"to put away her bonnet and shawl. She told 
how she had spent the early part of the morning 
dressing her doll and putting it to sleep; and all 
this she did so earnestly that one would have 
thought it the most serious of affairs. Then she 
told how, after this, she had thought it time to 
listen for her mamma’s ring, and how, when it 
came, she knew it at once. But her voice, though 
cheerful, was not gay. She seemed to feel that 
gaiety would be out of place. Her mother, as 
much from the consciousness of this, as from the 
memory of the late interview, began silently to 
cry; but aware of the weakness of this, tried 
first to check her tears, and, failing, to hide them 
from her child. 

But the latter soon detected them. Drawing 
her mother gently to a seat, and looking affec- 
tionately up, she said, 

“Don’t cry, mamma.” 

Don’t cry! Oh! if ever you have, in your 
deep trouble, heard those touching words from 
the lips of a little daughter, her eyes bent on 
yours full of sympathy, and her lips quivering 
with sorrow because of your sorrow, then you 
know how it was that Alice suddenly clasped her 
child to her bosom, kissed her passionately again 
and again, and wept almost aloud. But if you 
have never had such a daughter, no words of 
mine can describe the scene. 

At last Alice buried her face on her little one’s 
shoulders. The child waited a while, and then 
quietly began, with her tiny hands, to turn her 
mother’s head, saying, tenderly, ‘you ain’t cry- 
ing any more, are you, mamma? Don’t cry, dear 
mamma.” 

And then there were fresh tears and renewed 
caresses, till gradually smiles returned to both 
faces. When Randolph came in to dinner, he 
found mother and daughter sitting lovingly to- 
gether, the last nursing her doll quietly on her 
knee, and eagerly listening, with her little coun- 
tenance full of concern, to her parent reading 
the ballad of the ‘‘Children in the Wood.” 

Let us turn from this innocent scene to one 
which was enacting, at that very hour, in the 
mansion of Mr. Vernon. 

We are in the chamber of death. The carpet 
is the finest Axminster; the bed is gorgeous with 
hangings: but these cannot keep out death. 





*¢Tsabel,” said a feeble voice, ‘‘are you there?” 

**Yes, papa,” and she came forward to the 
bedside. 

“Raise me up.” 

She placed one arm under the pillow of the 
feeble old man, and, with her disengaged hand, 
put a second pillow beneath him, so that he could 
recline in a half sitting posture. 

««T think I could sleep a little now, if you were 
to fan me. The air is very close. Lying down 
benumbs me.” 

A shade of concern passed over Isabel’s face, 
for she knew the dread meaning of these signs; 
and though long expecting her father’s death, it 
was a shock, come when it might. 

Her first impulse was to call the servants. But 
her parent dropping almost immediately into a 
calm sleep, her present fears were relieved. 

For some time the invalid slumbered quietly. 
But gradually he grew restless, murmuring low 
words which Isabel could not make out. Finally, 
his excitement increased, and he spoke louder. 

* Alice,” he said, “* Alice, where are you? You 
prayed for me, did you, and I never prayed for 
you.” He was evidently mingling his interview 
with Lily, with recollections of the childhood of 
Alice. ‘‘How much you look like your mother. . 
And she, too, loved flowers. Ah! don’t frown 
on me, angel, up in the clouds of heaven. ‘Don’t, 
don’t leave me.” The perspiration started from 
the brow of the sleeper. In a moment he cried, 
agonizingly, ‘‘she has passed into the gate of 
glory, and the avenging angel, with his flaming 
sword, warns me back.” 

A pang shot across the sharp features of Isabel, 
as if a poisoned arrow had been driven into her 
heart. She hesitated an instant, and then shook 
the sleeper. 

*¢ Father, father,” she cried. 

With a groan the old man opened his eyes, 
and met her wild look, though with vague and 
wandering gaze. 

‘Off, off,” he gasped, “I do not know you. 
You are the fiend, I see your shape——” 

‘¢ Father, father,” almost shrieked Isabel, shak- 
ing him more violently. 

This time he was more fully roused. He drew 
a deep breath and half moved a hand to his brow. 

‘Ah! Iremember. You are one of my daugh- 
ters. It is Alice, isn’t it?” 

The lips of Isabel were compressed till the 
blood almost started from them, and her face 
became, for an instant, perfectly livid. But the 
emotion, by whatever caused, soon passed off. 

“It is I, Isabel: surely you know me.” 

‘‘Oh!—ah!—yes——” He spoke slowly and 
vaguely, pausing between each word, and looking 
half doubtfully at her. ‘It is Isabel’s voice. 
But you have made the room very dark. Why 
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don’t they bring candles? And where is Alice? 
Ah! now I recollect, Alice isn’t here—she is 
gone, gone, gone.” 

He spoke the last words despairingly, with a 
listless, dejected air; and, for a while, was silent. 
Isabel was torn by conflicting emotions. Thirst 
for revenge, and hatred to Alice warred within 
her against the remains of holier feelings; and 
alas! alas! they triumphed. 

Very soon the invalid, who had closed his 
eyes languidly, opened them with a quick start. 
Grasping Isabel’s arm, and speaking in a rapid 
voice, he said, 

*‘Ring for a servant. Send for Alice and her 
child. I am dying and have not forgiven them: 
oh! what a sinner of sinners I have been. And 
send also for the lawyer to alter my will. I 
know now the meaning of the flaming sword, and 
the sad face of my angel-wife: how can I expect 
to be forgiven, if I forgive not.” 

But Isabel never moved. Her face grew almost 
black, with the conflict within, as when storms 





darken a mountain: but she neither answered, 
nor obeyed. 

The old man gazed at her, at first in astonish- 
ment, and finally in horror. A terrrible suspicion 
seized him, though not the true one. Desperately 
he clutched her arm, tighter than ever, and made 
a violent effort to draw her face down close to his. 

“Oh! God,” he cried, in a voice thick with 
terror, ‘‘she does not hear me, she does not un- 
derstand my words. The dying, they say, often, 
try to speak, and cannot. Isabel, Isabel,” he 
shouted, ‘“‘can’t you hear me? Stoop down 
lower!” 

She obeyed him, but shook her head, as if his 
words were inarticulate. 

“T am dying, it is too late,” he cried, dropping 
her hand, “‘all is in vain. Oh! my God.” 

No words can describe the despairing accent 
of this appeal. Gradually his voice sank into 
indistinct mutterings: there was a convulsive 
shudder; and then a corpse lay stark and livid 
on the bed before Isabel. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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*Neatu the cool and verdant shade, 
On the old oak’s giant limb, 

We secure the cords have made, 
All is safe, the balance trim; 

Swing—swing 
To and fro, 

On the wing— 
High—low— 
Here—there— 

Undulating through the air. 


Beauty on the cheek will glow, 
Kisses sweet from balmy air, 
Where the swing waves to and fro, 
Let us to its joys repair; 
Swing—swing— 





To and fro— 

On the wing— 
High—low— 
Here—there— 

Springing through the yielding air. 


’Tis delightful thus to go, 
Gently gliding here and there, 
Hither—thither—to and fro— 
Floating, like a bird, in air; 
Swing—swing— 
To and fro— 

On the wing— 
High—low— 
Here—there— 

Up—and down—’tis pleasure rare! 
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Hoty spirits still are striving 
At the altar of the heart, 
Whispering words of deepest meaning, 
“Go and choose the better part.” 
Do we give them proper heeding, 
When they gently bid us come, 
Where the Saviour’s interceding 
For each poor unworthy one? 





Ah, I fear we sometimes banish 
Words that should be cherished dear: 
And we let those spirits vanish 
From us each succeeding year. 
They will not thus always linger, 
When we turn a deafening ear 
To the teachings of our Saviour, 
That we should with reverence hear. 
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THE MOONLIGHT RAMBLE. 


BY MES. MARY V. SPENCER. 


Tue moon shone full and beautiful on terrace 
and tower, as two figures, coming from the gar- 
dens of Alleyne Castle, emerged into her mid- 
night radiance. One was a manly, handsome 
form, attired in the guise of a cavalier. His 
companion was a maiden, apparently in the first 
blush of womanhood, whose costly garments, as 
well as the taste with which they were worn, 
bespoke her of noble blood and refined culture. 
It was evident, from the first glance, that the 
two were lovers. A conversation, begun in the 
garden walk, was being continued. 

‘Dear Roland,” said the lady, looking up ten- 
derly into his face, ‘‘ask me not, I beseech you, 
to meet you in this stolen way again. I fear 
something will happen to me, or to you, for my 
weakness in yielding this once. Not for worlds 
would I have any of the retainers about the 
castle to see me now. I have promised to be 
yours, and I will keep my troth, so help me 
heaven, though all earth and the powers below 
strive against you. But I cannot openly disobey 
my dear father by an elopement. When you 
return, covered with glory from the wars, as I 
know well that you will, he will consent to our 
union; and then we shall both be happier for 
having followed the right, instead of obeying the 
temptation to do wrong.” 

‘*Your will is my law,” said her companion, 
reverently kissing her hand. ‘Forgive me for 
having asked you to fly with me. I see that you 
are right in this as in all things else. Let me 
but win honor and lands, and even your proud 
father, the earl, must acknowledge that I am a 
fitting match for his child; for my blood is as 
noble as his own.” 

“‘T feel sure that you will succeed,” said the 
sweet girl, looking fondly at him. ‘Who is 
braver than you?” 

Her companion would have replied, but at 
that instant there rose, on the profound silence, 
what seemed the faint and distant sound of arms. 
Such a noise was unusual, even in those troubled 
times. 

“‘Ha!” cried he. ‘There is trouble ahead. 
Hear you not those sounds?” 

“I do hear them, Roland. But surely you are 
not going? You have no armor on.” 

“T have my sword,” was the proud reply. 
“I? there is a fight, one of the parties must be 





for Edward of York, and even my poor blade 
may be needed in his behalf. Fortunately my 
steed is tied at the edge of the wood below. So 
farewell, dearest. To-morrow I hope to send 
you good news of your knight.” And with a 
last fond embrace on his part, and some natural 
feminine tears on hers, he was gone. 

It took but few minutes for Roland to gain his 
steed, to vault into the saddle, and to gallop in 
the direction of the sound of battle. As he hur- 
ried along, the clash of arms grew louder, and was 
mixed with shouts, among which he discovered 
the Lancasterian war-cry, and more faintly that 
of Edward of York. These latter finally ceased 
altogether, and then the others also were heard 
no more. 

“It goes poorly with the king’s men,” said 
Roland, ‘‘but, perhaps, my arm can turn the 
battle: so on, good steed, on.” 

The period was that of the wars of the Roses, 
when the son of the murdered duke of York, had 
just ascended the English throne, under the title 
of Edward the Fourth. The realm was still filled 
with the disaffected, however, and pitched battles 
between the two parties were not unfrequent, 
while skirmishes were of, almost weekly occur- 
rence. 

On reaching an open glade, in the midst of a 
forest, Roland came suddenly in view of the scene 
of strife. But the struggle appeared to be over. 
Four men-at-arms, wearing the badges of York, 
lay dead on the ground, and a fifth, though living, 
was prostrate. A huge knight, in dark armor 
stood over the latter, with his sword at the 
throat of the fallen man, while several followers, 
grim and bloody from the late fight, crowded 
behind. 

“Yield thee, sir knight, or die the death,” 
cried the dark warrior, shortening his blade to 
give the fatal blow. 

“‘Edward never yields to traitors,” cried the 
fallen man, ‘‘do your will, rebel that thou art.” 

‘‘Then perish, upstart king,” cried the dark 
warrior. 

But the sword, though thrust angrily at the 
throat of the fallen monarch—for it was Edward 
the Fourth, beset on the return from one of his 
gay appointments, that lay there—never reached 
its destination. Shouting ‘‘a Roland, a Roland,” 
our hero had dashed spurs into his horse, and 
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now rode down the dark warrior; while as the 
rebel fell, with one blow of his stout blade, he 
clove his skull in twain. 

“Up, up, my liege,” he cried, turning for an 
instant to the king. ‘I will keep the varlets in 
play till you have recovered a sword. I saw two 
lying beside your dead retainers.” And then, 
dashing into the midst of the surprised rebels, 
who had not even yet recovered their presence 
of mind, he hewed down first one, and then 
another, wheeling his horse with almost miracu- 
lous rapidity, so as both to escape blows himself 
and to deal them to others: all the time shouting, 
as if he had an army at his back, ‘‘a Roland, a 
Roland, to the rescue.” 

The monarch, ever as brave in arms as he was 
successful in love, was not long in availing him- 
self of Roland’s advice, and soon appeared to the 
assistance of the latter. But, short as the time 
had been, the field was already clear. Conster- 
nation had done much, and the good sword of 
Roland more. Already four had fallen under 
that tenchant blade, when the four that remained, 
seeing the king coming to the aid of this terrible 
knight, and not knowing how many retainers 
might be hurrying through the woods, took to 
sudden flight. 

‘“‘By my crown and realm,” said the king, 
“you have done what no other knight, in all 
England, could have achieved so quickly. There 
is nothing left for me to do.” 

‘*My liege,” said Roland, leaping from his 
horse, and sinking on his knee, ‘‘I have only 
done what any man, had he seen his king in 
peril, could have done as well; for when the 
safety of these broad realms is at stake, by the 
life of their rightful monarch being in danger, 
even & woman’s arm would have a giant’s 
strength.” 

‘‘Well said, young sir,” said Edward. ‘But 
rise, rise! Or stay,” he added, suddenly, seeing 
that Roland wore no knightly spurs, “‘are you 
not yet a son of chivalry?” 

**T have yet to win my spurs,” replied Roland. 

‘‘Then, by all the saints, knight you shall be 
before you rise, for never did squire win spurs 
more nobly than you have done to-night. Your 
name.” 

“Roland Bohem.” 

‘What, the heir of the old line? Rise, Sir 
Roland Bohem,” and he struck him on the 
shoulder as he spoke. ‘‘And as I trow, from 
what I know of your family history, that you 





heard the sound of arms, he had hurried to the 
scene. He would have stopped here, but the 
good-natured monarch, who had observed the 
speaker’s embarrassment, suspected fhat all was 
not told; and so cross-questioned our hero, with 
such mingled authority, adroitness and kindness, 
that Roland was fain, at last, to reveal the whole. 

‘Ha, sits the wind in that quarter?” said the 
royal Edward. ‘You shall not repent making 
me your confidant. I know the good earl well. 
He has been rather luke-warm, but now seeks 
to make his peace with me, and will not miss a 
good opportunity, such as my suit in your behalf 
will offer. I will hie to his castle to-night, for I 
must sleep somewhere, and am too tired to re- 
turn to court. You shall accompany me, and, 
to-morrow, hear more.” 

All was uproar in the castle of Earl Dalton, 
when it became known that the king had been 
beset, in the neighboring forest, had barely 
escaped with his life, and had came to demand 
a night’s lodging, and that litters should be sent 
out to bring in the dead bodies of his henchmen. 
The earl himself rose trembling from bed, and 
came to welcome his royal master, fearful that 
suspicion might fall on him, since the attack 
had happened in his woods. Roland, at the 
monarch’s reqyest, did not appear at this inter- 
view, but sought the old chamber he had occu- 
pied when a page, for it was in that capacity, 
and in the Dalton Castle, as the reader may 
have guessed ere this, that he had won the 
Lady Elizabeth’s heart. 

The next day the castle was thronged with 
anxious courtiers, who having heard of Edward’s 
peril, had ridden down from London to congratu- 
late the king on his escape. But it was not until 
the sun was high in heaven that the monarch 
appeared, for he had slept long after his fatigue, 
and had subsequently been closeted, in secret, 
with his host. At last, however, he entered the 
great hall, amid the acclamations of his subjects, 
who crowded around to testify their loyalty. 

‘All excellently well,” jestingly said the king, 
‘glad to see your king safe, I have no doubt, 
though he owes nothing to your good swords for 
being so. But make way, lords and gentlemen, 
for here comes the Lady Elizabeth, queen of 
hearts and beauty, whose espousals you are hap- 
pily present to witness.” 

As he spoke, the earl’s daughter entered the 
hall, richly attired, and attended by a long train 
of maidens. Never had she looked so lovely. It 


are not over-rich in this world’s goods, having } was apparent that she was, at least, no unwilling 


lost all in my father’s cause, it shall be my duty } 


to hunt’ you out certain rich manors to pay you 
for this night’s work. But now, tell me, how 
came you here.” 


In a few words Roland explained that, having } 


bride, for never could a lustre so sweet fill the 
eyes, nor smile so happy wreathe the lips of one 
forced to the altar. 

“My Lord of Dalton,” said the king, turning 
to her father, a proud, but timid nobleman, whose 
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whole life had been consumed in accumulating 
wealth and trimming between York and Lan- 
caster, ‘‘it is with your free consent, I believe, 
that you give your daughter away to the good 
earl, in whose favor I have asked her hand, I 
vouching that his lineage is noble in all respects, 
and that his broad acres equal your daughter’s 
dowry.” 

**It is, my liege,” said he, bowing low. ‘‘Your 
majesty had but to name the boon, and I accorded 
it at once, being eager to testify my love to your 
house and my loyalty to the throne.” 

«Stand forth then, Roland, Earl of Langleat,” 
said the king, advancing, and laying his hand on 
the shoulder of our hero, who, hitherto had stood 
in the background. ‘Receive your bride,” and 
with the words, he placed the hand of the Lady 
Elizabeth in that of Roland. ‘‘Now both of ye 
kneel to my Lord of Dalton, and ask his paternal 
blessing.” 

From the start of the old earl it was evident 
that he had been kept in ignorance of the fact, 
that it was his former page who was to wed his 
daughter. In truth the monarch, who ever loved 
a jest, had purposely concealed this. 

“But, my liege,” at last stammered the old 
earl, still drawing back, and gazing in amaze- 
ment from the pair to the monarch, and then 
from the monarch to the pair. ‘‘This is my own 
page, who left me not a twelvemonth ago: no 
knight, much less belted earl.” 

‘*Knight and belted earl both,” said the mon- 
arch, laughing, ‘‘and holding of me, by my free 
gift, broad manors that once were his ancestors, 
and which I have confiscated from the Lancas- 
trian thieves who dispossessed the old Bohems, 
whose name and blood he inherits. Nay, sir earl, 
put a good grace on the affair, and bless them: 
don’t you see the Lady Elizabeth is nothing loath. 
Remember, I have your promise. All the condi- 
tions are fulfilled on my part.” 

Thus pressed, the old noble blessed the youth- 
ful couple, though with a dubious and coacerned 





look, as if he fancied there was some trick about 
it; for he could not, as yet, realize the sudden 
change which had occurred in Roland’s fortunes. 
But the next words of the king revealed all to 
his bewildered mind. 

‘‘And now, lords and gentlemen,” said the 
monarch, taking the youthful pair in either hand, 
and advancing to the front of the dais, ‘‘let me 
introduce you to the Lady Elizabeth Dalton, love- 
liest of her sex, and to her espoused husband, Sir 
Roland Bohem, Earl of Langleat, peerless knight, 
and true liegeman, but for whose arm your king 
would, last night, have died under the sword of 
an assassin.” 

He had scarcely finished when a shout went up 
from the spectators, that made even the spacious 
hall of the castle shake and shake again: and 
when this had died away, a hundred hands were 
extended to grasp that of Roland, while a hun- 
dred voices congratulated him on his courage 
and his good fortune. 

A year from that day saw the young earl mar- 
ried to his lovely Elizabeth. History records 
how King Edward gave the bride away; how 
there were jousts and tournaments for days in 
succession; and how the bridegroom was the 
handsomest knight, as his bride was the loveliest 
lady at all these entertainments. But one little 
incident, which history has overlooked, we must 
narrate before we finish. 

‘*Ah! did I not tell you,” said the bride, when 
alone with her husband, ‘‘that, if we trusted in 
heaven, all would go right.” 

**You did, dearest, and were a true prophet,” 
said Roland, fondly kissing her. But he added, 
archly, ‘‘and yet, after all, and in spite of your 
prognostications of evil, we owe not a little to 
that moonlight ramble.” 

On that subject they differed to their dying 
day. They never quarrelled about anything else, 
however, but lived as happily as they lived long. 
Therefore, good reader, do not let us quarrel 
even on that subject. 


LINES. 


BY JULIA DAY. 


Wuen pleasures shall have flown 
Like bloom from blossoms bright, 
Let not the breast disown 
Remembrance of delight. 
When bitter tears shall cease, 
In smarting anguish shed 
Let not the heart at peace 
Forget that it hath bled. 





Let hope fade as the rose, 
Love like the violet die, 
A thousand joys and woes 
Together buried lie; 
But let there not be gloom 
As though they ne’er had been, 
Let ivy crown the tomb, 
“Lord keep my memory green.” 





ON THE HARMONY OF COLORS, 
IN ITS APPLICATION TO LADIES’ DRESS. 


BY MES. MERRIFIELD. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108, 


Ler us note the colors on the dresses of the , stiff as the bonnet worn by the ladies belonging 
first six ladies we meet. What do we see first? : to the sect of Friends, is in shape, we cannot for 


a fancy straw bonnet, lined and trimmed with 
rose color, an orange shawl, and a lilac muslin 
dress. The next wears a blue bonnet, lilac visite, 
and a pink dress. A third has a violet bonnet, 
pink bows inside, sky-hlue strings, and a green 
veil. Now we follow a lady in a cool green 
muslin dress, a white shawl chequered with peach 
blossom and green, the bonnet peach blossom, 
trimmed simply with ruches of narrow tulle. 
Here, our companion exclaimed, is an exception 
to your rule, it is impossible that two colors 
could be better contrasted or harmonized. Stay, 
we replied, let us see the lady’s face, and ascer- 
tain whether the same harmony is preserved 
throughout the costume. We accordingly quick- 
ened our pace, passed the lady, looked in her 


face, and saw—bright amber colored bows inside 
her lilac bonnet, and broad strings of yellow 


ribbons with a red stripe! The very thought of 
such a combination of color sets one’s teeth on 
edge.* Who comes next? a Quaker lady, with 
her close and prim drab silk bonnetdined with 
white, which is thrown into shadow by the close 
form of the bonnet, and is separated from her 
fine complexion by her smooth bands of hair, 
and the neat ruche of gauze; she wears a drab 
silk dress, and a plain white shawl, over which 
is turned a collar of the whitest and most trans- 
parent lawn. It is positively a relief to the eye 
to rest on the quiet dress of this lady, after the 
shock it has received from the inharmonious 
contrasts we have just described. Formal and 





* The reason why the contrast of red, lilac or peach 
blossom with yellow is not harmonious, is because 


both colors are warm, now warm colors are always ‘ 


opposed to cold ones, consequently the nearer the 
yellow approaches to orange, the colder should be 
the violet or purple to which it is contrasted, and as 
the arrangement in the present instance was light 
red or warm purple, with yellow, which from the red 
stripe on the ribbon appeared orange, it will be seen 
that the rule to which we have referred was violated. 
In addition to the inharmonious contrast of color, 
there was also a discordancy in the tone of the colors. 
The yellow was too powerful fog the light tint of 
purple to which it wasopposed. Had the latter been 
dark—of the hue of the heartsease, for instance, the 
impression on the eye would have been less unplea- 
sant, and the want of harmony in the colors less 
perceptible. 
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a moment hesitate which is the most lady-like 
and the most becoming dréss; indeed, it is some- 
what difficult to imagine that Quaker ladies, who 
have the use of their eyes, have never, between 
the days of George Fox and our own times, made 
the important discovery that the semi-neutral 
colors which they so generally adopt, are very 
becoming to the complexion. If this were not 
the fact, why should Titian, Vandyck, and other 
great painters introduce a drab colored scarf 
or veil around the bust of single figures, and in 
contact with the skin? and why should this con- 
trivance be adopted by modern painters also? 
It is known that the effect of the drab scarf is to 
make the flesh tints look brighter by contrast. 

In the same manner the large ruffs—we do 
not, of course, allude to those which were stif- 
fened with yellow starch—that were worn for- 
merly, produced by the shadow of their numerous 
folds, the effect of grey, which received by con- 
trast a tinge of the complementary color of the 
carnations, and so produced harmony. The ruff 
had also the advantage of separating, by its 
broad shadow, the carnation tints from the de- 
cided colors of the dress. 

When speaking of the use of grey as a har- 
monizing color, the subject of grey hair naturally 
suggests itself. We are pleased to see that the 
disingenuous and idle custom of concealing the 
encroachments of time, by the substitution of 
false hair, is fast passing away. To those who 
wear hair to which they have no claim but that 
of purchase, and who still feel disposed to hide 
their grey hair with borrowed locks of more 
youthful appearance, we would suggest that 
when, as Camoens says, 


“Time’s transmuting hand shall turn 
Thy locks of gold to silvery wires, 
Those starry lamps shall cease to burn 
As now with more than mortal fires; 
Thy ripened cheek no longer wear 

The ruddy bloom of rising dawn, 
And ev’ry tiny dimple there 

In wrinkled lines be roughly drawn,” 


the face, as well as the hair, will bear unmis- 
takeable traces of the lapse of years. The chest- 
nut or raven hair of youth, never harmonizes 
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with. the face and lineaments of fifty; but, by 
wearing the natural grey hair, the whole coun-- 
tenance acquires a generai harmony which, when 
accompanied by an expression of intelligence and 
goodness, compensates in some degree for the 
loss of the bloom of youth, 

Although we cannot see any beauty in hair 
when its color is in that state of transition, which 
Butler attributes to the tawny beard of Hudi- 
bras— 


“The upper part whereof was whey, 
The nether orange, mixed with grey:” 


we do think hair which is white, or nearly so, 
greatly improves the complexion when the latter 
is not of too deep a color. That this effect is 
totally independent of any associations connected 
with age, is, we think, fully proved by the former 
prevalence of the almost universal fashion of 
using hair-powder. We have already alluded to 
the good effect of white and of grey—produced 
by a ruche of tulle—round the face, and we 
cannot but think that the custom of wearing 
hair-powder, although it may have originated in 
the desire of some votary of fashion to conceal 
the inroads of age, was rendered popular by 
the discovery that it improved the complexion. 
White veils, lace, and gauze, approximate, by 
means of their folds, to grey; and are useful in 
softening and harmonizing. 

But we are wandering from our subject, 
namely, the consideration of the adoption of 
different colors at the same time, as articles of 
dress. We should strongly recommend that, if 
different colors are worn at the same time, that 
they should be such as contrast, or harmonize, 
exactly with each other, and in such proportions 
as to produce the most agreeable effect on the 
eye. In general the broken and semi-neutral 
colors are productive of an excellent effect in 
dress; these may be enlivened by a little positive 
color, the accessories should be quiet and unas- 
suming, and the contrasting color, which should 
‘ always be chosen in accordance with the fore- 
going principles, should in general bear but a 
small proportion to the mass of principal color. 
A blue bonnet and dress, for instance, may, when 
contrast is desired, be worn with an orange 
colored shawl; but, as orange is a very powerful 
color, the blue, in order to balance it, must be of 
& very deep tone. In the same manner, a pink 
bonnet may be worn with a green dress—and a 
green bonnet with a pink dress, but the hue of 
each should be carefully assorted, according to 
exact contrast, as shown by the diagram. In 
some cases not only two, but three colors may 
be worn simultaneously, without incurring the 
imputation of gaudiness. This will, however, de- 
pend upon the skill with which the proportions, 





and the different hues of color are adjusted. An 
instance of the unison of the three colors occurs 
in a favorite trimming for the exterior of summer 
bonnets, namely, a wreath of red poppies and 
blue corn flowers, mixed with yellow ears of ripe 
corn; the colors of which are sometimes very 
agreeably contrasted. Colored shawls, again, 
are instances in which a great variety of colors 
may be arranged with harmonious and rich 
effect; but to set these off to the greatest advan- 
tage, they should be worn over plain colored 
dresses. The variety of colors in shawls is fre- 
quently so great, and they are so broken and 
intermixed, that, at a small distance, they cease 
to be distinct, and must be considered rather as 
hues than as colors. It is always a rule that, if 
one part of the dress is highly ornamented, or 
consists of various colors, a portion should be 
plain, in order to give repose to the eye. For 
the same reason, figured dresses should be accom- 
panied by plain colored shawls or cloaks. It is 
to this principle of contrast, without gaudiness, 
that the popularity of black scarfs, and cloaks, 
is to be attributed. 

If it is necessary that the colors of the different 
articles of dress, should contrast agreeably or 
harmonize with each other, it is equally important 
that the same harmony should be preserved in 
the colors employed on a single piece of silk or 
stuff. In these and other textile fabrics we find 
too frequently that the fancy of the manufacturer 
has been the only rule for the arrangement of 
the colors, and the laws of the harmony and con- 
trast of colors are set at defiance. The French 
manufacturers pay greater attention to the sub- 
ject, and the good effects of this study are visible 
in the productions of the French looms. We 
trust that the influence of the schools of design, 
and the dissemination among all ranks of a 
knowledge of the laws regulating the contrasts 
of colors, will develope a more correct taste in 
this country, both among the producers and the 
consumers. 

A certain amount of information, which ap- 
pears rather to have been derived from tradition, 
than science, certainly prevails, with regard to 
this subject; and the bad use that has been made 
of it, proves the truth of the old adage, ‘‘a little 
learning is a dangerous thing.” We cannot illus- 
trate this better than by referring to the class of 
textile fabrics in which the warp and woof are 
of different colors, and which are familiarly called 
‘“‘glace” or ‘*shot” silks or stuffs. It is commonly 
understood that red contrasts well with green, 
blue with orange, lilac with green, and purple 
with yellow, and an impression appears generally 
to prevail that if any two of these contrasting 
colors are united in one piece of goods; if, for 
instance, the warp is green and the woof red; 
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that the finished piece will present a rich and 
harmonious contrast of colors. If, however, all 
our manufacturers had been possessed of a more 
extensive knowledge of the principles of the har- 
mony of colors, they would have been aware of 
the fact that red and green when mixed neu- 
tralize each other, producing, according to the 
proportions in which they unite, a semi-neutral 
tint, which, carried te the extreme, produces 
blackness. A very slight degree of observation 
on the dresses of this nature which one meets 
with in the street, will be sufficient to convince 
us that this effect is produced by the union of 
the colors above-mentioned, but the cause does 
not appear to have been understood. The effect 





of such mixtures is heavy and sombre. Change- 
able and ‘‘shot” draperies are not a modern in- 
vention; they have always been favorites with 
the Italian painters, who have introduced them 
into their pictures with the happiest effects, and 
they were in use as early as the time of Cennini. 
Whence comes it then that draperies of this 
description are pleasing in pictures, while many 
of those which we see daily are displeasing to 
the cultivated eye? It is because the old Italian 
masters combined their colors according to the 
principles of harmony. And if we would produce 
the rich effects that they did, we must first inves- 
tigate the principles by which they were guided, 
and then act upon them. 








PEACE. 


BY GEORGE HART. 


Burn the tapers round the bed 

Where a woman lieth dead: 
Kneels the mother, praying humbly; 
Kneels the husband, grieving dumbly. 
Slipping gradual from his hold, 
Sleeps a child with locks of gold, 
Breathing sweetly on the bed, 

Where a woman lieth dead. 


All the years since she was wed, 
Wept the woman lying dead: 
With her grief and God alone, 
Secret prayer and secret moan: 
That the darling spouse and mother, 
Loving her, should hate each other— 
With a hate the years but fed, 
Wept the woman lying dead. 


A HOME 
BY c. 


On, a home for me, 
O’er the deep blue sea, 
On a gem from the waters riven: 
Some fairy green isle, 
Where the sun’s bright smile 
* Seems a glance direct from Heaven. 


I’m weary of life, 

Its passions, its strife, 
Its false bubbles tossing in air: 

Wealth, honor, and fame, 

E’en friendship’s a name, 
And love’s but a meteor’s glare. 








In their hearts the last word said, 
By the woman lying dead. 

Awful as a distant sea 

Breaks and breaks cofitinually; 

Till the husband and the mother 

Turn, and sob, and clasp each other 

Without speaking, by the bed, 
Where the woman lieth dead. 


Sleeps the child with golden head, 
By the woman lying dead, 

Sleep the taper-flames around, 

And God’s dove without a sound, 

Casts her pinions o’er the place 

Where the reconciled embrace: 

It is “Peace,” the last word said, 
By the woman lying dead. 


FOR ME. 


CHANDLER. 


To my islet home 
Grief never should come, 
Nor can, that would tempt me to roam: 
The wind spirits sigh 
My dirge when I die, 
As they shroud me in Ocean’s foam. 


Then a home for me, 
O’er the deep blue sea, 
On an isle from the waters riven, 
Where the soul’s unrest 
Finds quiet and blest, 
Repose that would lead it to Heaven. 





THE BLACKSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 


BY SYBIL HASTINGS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ay impulsive, buoyant, never-drooping spirit 
had Mary Rayson, or Mollie, as she was called 
by most of her numerous friends; and they com- 
prised nearly all the inhabitants of Peacedale, 
the village where she was born and reared to 
girlhood. We wish we could describe her bright 
heart smile; her dark, fathomless eyes of hazel; 
her tall, reed-like figure with its willowy grace; 
the girlish abandon with which she yields herself 
to thrilling music; or sunny beam upon the lip, 
born of gushing merriment. But language is 
too weak to picture all this. They who knew 
Mary Rayson as the world only knows woman, 
knew her but as the idle gazer knows the sea, 
with the frail bubbles floating bright upon its 
surface, utterly unconscious of the jewels slum- 
bering fathoms down below. 

On the morning from which we date as the com- 
mencement of our story, clear and loud echoed 
the bell from the belfry of the old meeting-house. 
Just as the fall of footsteps, and the creaking of 
pew doors died away with the tolling of the bell, 
the tall figure of the minister rose erect in the 
pulpit. He prayed with simple eloquence for 





a resident of Peacedale. But it was quickly 
dispelled, when the services of the morning being 
terminated, he beheld a tall, deep-chested man, 
with toil browned hands, but dark, deep-set eyes, 
and a certain proud bearing that involuntarily 
inspired respect, approach to conduct her home. 
Eager to learn who she was, the young collegian, 
as soon as the congregation dispersed, asked her 
name of his relative, Dr. Allen; and learnt that 
she was Mary Rayson, the only child of David 
Rayson, the blacksmith of the village. 

With all those false ideas of society which can 
see no nobility in those whose necessities require 
labor, William Richmond smiled in derision at 
himself to think that a humble artisan’s daughter 
had nearly beguiled him into admiration. But, 
as time wore away, and day after day he saw 
Mary Rayson in the street, an intense desire, 
irresistible with all his pride and worldliness, to 
know her better, stole over him. But several 
weeks passed ere the opportunity was his, for 
there was no intercourse between the Allens and 
the Raysons, the former holding themselves some- 
what aloof from most of the villagers. At length 
an accident occured to assist him beyond his most 


his Father’s children gathered there beneath his } sanguine expectations. 


spiritual guidance, and for all earth’s-wanderers. 
While he prayed, a shadow fell on the sunlit 
floor, and a tall stranger, in fashionable attire, 
stood just within the entrance. He had paused 
directly beneath the orchestra, and stood there 
till the hymn was given out, but when a sweet, 
bird-like voice, requiring cultivation but won- 
drously musical, mingled with the peal from the 
organ, swelling through the old mecting-house, 
and rising clear above all other voices, he 
passed, with a quick, firm tread, up the isle, 
and entered the pew of Dr. Allen, raising his 
eyes half wonderingly, half questioningly to the 
singers. 

A face, a figure girlish in the extreme met his 
glance, but a face so fair, so innocent as to rivet 
his attention at once. The dark brown tresses 
were clustered in rich curls over brow and bosom; 
the glow was deep and warm upon that youthful 
cheek; while the parted lips half smiled as the 
soft notes gushed forth, There was nothing rustic 
in the young girl’s attire; it was neat, almost 
elegant in its simplicity, and a doubt flashed over 
the mind of William Richmond as to her being 

Vou. XXII.—9 





There had been the report of a dog in a rabid 
state seen in the woods not far distant; but little 
credence was given to the tale. One morning, 
however, William Richmond, with his gun and 
game-bag, entered the woods at an early hour. 
He had been out some time, and was walking 
leisurely forward in the direction of the village, 
when a wild, despairing cry for help rang through 
the woods from the opening a few rods beyond, 
and was echoed by a more distant voice. Rich- 
mond bounded forward in its direction; other 
cries following. He soon gained the opening, 
where he saw a young lady sinking fainting upon 
the green sward; while a mad dog, covered with 
foam, was dashing toward her. The young man 
immediately raised his piece: one loud report, 
and then another, in swift succession, arrested 
the ferocious creature in his progress, and laid 
him dead upon the field. 

A smile of triumph and of joy lit up the gazer’s 
features as he looked down upon the face of the 
insensible girl, for he recognized in her Mary 
Rayson. 

Barely three weeks went by, ere one soft 
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summer evening, as he sat within the little parlor, 
with Mary Rayson by his side, and told his love. 
He spoke with all the impassioned eloquence of 
youth: pleading for a return upon her part: and 
it was accorded to him. Perchance then, in that 
witching hour of evening, with the sweet face 
raised to his, he was guiltless of insincerity. 

With fervent gratitude and cordial hospitality 
the father had welcomed to his home the preserver 
of his motherless girl; and in that home William 
Richmond had met no ignorance to mortify, no 
vulgarity to shock the most fastidious taste: all 
there was simple and plain, but not to barren- 
ness, for the hand of Mary filled the rooms with 
flowers, and the father’s liberality placed choice 
and valuable books upon the table, and minis- 
tered with no sparing care to the culture of his 
child’s intellect. 

An intelligent, honorable man was David Ray- 
son, owning no superior but his God, bowing in 
reverence to virtue alone. His only inheritance 
to his daughter was a name, untarnished by 
the faintest shadow of dishonor. He passed as 
proudly to his forge as the great statesman to 
the hall of legislature. He was one who recog- 
nized no degradation, but in false word or base 
deed. And this was the man whom Richmond 
presumed to look upon as Ais inferior. This was 
the man, whose profession, as the weak, young 
collegian thought, rendered Mary Rayson, the 
beautiful and good, too lowly for a rich man’s 
bride. 

But she knew it not, dreamed it not, until 


weeeks of sweet hopes and glad joyousness had | 


passed. Then, when an imperative summons 


consciousness; but still he dared to beseech her 
yet to love him; and once more she spoke; and 
again there was no doubting her: she had ceased 
to love him. She had loved an ideal of her own 
creation, not him. And thus they parted, he with 
his pride humbled, but loving her more sincerely 
than heretofore; she pitying him, but utterly in- 
different. 

Long she remained by the window where he 
left her, but her glance followed him not as he 
passed down the garden walk for the last time, 
and no tears fell upon her white cheek. Weeks 
passed on, and William Richmond’s name was 
never mentioned. Mary had told her father that 
he had proved to be unworthy of affection; and 
though the old man had a faint suspicion of the 
truth, he did not question her. The father saw 
that his child sorrowed as one who had been 
grievously disappointed, but that all love was 
over for William Richmond, and that Mary strove 
earnestly to forget the past. She succeeded at 
length; but she no longer possessed that girlish 
joyousness, that child like freedom from all care, 
which had previously marked her character, 
she grew more womanly, more thoughtful. The 
shadow of life had passed over her, making her 
more serious, more gentle, and she was lovelier 
; than ever. And now to the father’s affection for 
‘ his daughter was added more reverence and con- 
‘fidence. He had not looked for such firmness in 
{ the indulged, sometimes wayward, but ever loving 
child. 

Late in the autumn, Mr. Rayson received a 
letter from a younger sister of his lost wife, who 
‘had been separated much since her marriage 





reached Richmond from home, where his atten- ; from her own family, and who in consequence 
tions to Mary Rayson had become known: then, ; had not seen Mary since her early childhood, 
when worldliness conquered what he dared to ; inviting her niece to spend the winter with her- 
desecrate as love, by giving its name to mere ; self and daughter in New York and Boston. It 
sensual passion; then, when with a burst of sel- | cost him no slight sacrifice of his own feelings 
fish sorrow he told Mary Rayson, that loving { to bring himself to part with his daughter, and 
her he must leave her to return no more, and ; Mary herself at first refused to leave him; but 
besought her not to put his memory from her } when he urged it upon her, and something in her 
heart as one unworthy, but still to love him in ; own heart whispered her it would be better for 
absence and hopelessness; then the veil was ; her to do so, she finally consented; and the first 
lifted, and in his arrogance, his utter selfishness ; of November was decided upon as the period of 
and littleness, he stood revealed to her. The } leaving Peacedale. 
first cloud of life had stolen over her, and the Mr. Rayson’s means were not ample, but still 
storm raged fierce and wild in that young bosom; ; sufficient to equip his daughter neatly, and gen- 
but soon all the pride of womanhood stirred ; teelly, if not elegantly, for her visit to the city. 
within her spirit, and hushed the wild, despairing ‘ But Mrs. Foster’s loving care and pride, on re- 
cry which rose agonizingly in her heart. ‘ ceiving to her home the beautiful child of her 
She looked upon him without bitterness. He ; lost sister, soon supplied all deficiencies, and 
had given her life when a terrible death yawned ; Mary Rayson, with her grace and loveliness, 
before her; and, for Ba she was his debtor. won many hearts on her first appearance in the 
She neither hated him nor scorned him, but she | brilliant drawing-room of her beloved aunt. 
pitied him, and told him so. 


Life now began to recover its joyousness and 
pride which dictated her words, that it was sunshine to Mary Rayson; and her long letters 
simple truth; and his very brow burnt with the home were filled with glowing accounts of the 


He saw it was not ! 
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festive scenes in which she moved, and the kind- 
ness of Mrs. Foster and her daughter Alice. 
Once more she was happy. But still troubled 
thoughts would occasionally come to mar the 
present, and the beautiful lip would quiver in 
the crowded saloon. Often as she was receiving 
homage and brilliant adulation, she would ques- 
tion herself sorrowfully if it would be thus, were 
her position known. 

One morning about six weeks after her arrival 
in New York, she went out to walk alone, imme- 
diately after breakfast. The air was clear and 
keen, and she drew her mantle very close about 
her. She had not proceeded far, before a poor, 
miserable-looking child of seven or eight years, 
standing upon the pavement, shivering with the 
cold, attracted her attention; and she paused as 
it stretched forth its half frozen hand, and placed 
a small sum within it. It was no ostentatious 
charity in Mary Rayson; there was apparently 
not a soul besides in the street; it was but the 
warm impulse of a generous heart. But she was 
not unobserved. Before a print window, seem- 
ingly gazing in upon its contents, stood a gen- 
tleman, whose attention nevertheless had been 
attracted by the sweet, low voice. His glance 
wandered to her fair face, and painted it in fade- 
less colors upon his memory. Days, weeks, 
months went by; and in solitude those low tones 
lingered on his ear, that sweet face smiled upon 
Clifton Hall. r 

A dim hope of meeting her, a vague presenti- 
ment that with the destiny of the young stranger 
his own was linked, haunted him, and would not 
disappear. But still time passed on, and she 
crossed not his path. He had long lost every 
hope of seeing her, when until one morning in 
the following spring, at an early hour he was 
crossing Boston Common. Suddenly his atten- 
tion was riveted to the figure of a woman a few 
rods before him. She was walking leisurely 
forward in the same direction as himself, and 
apparently enjoying the beauty of the morning 
hour. She was dressed in a simple gingham 
morning dress, and wore a straw hat trimmed 
with white ribbon. When she gained the oppo- 
site entrance to the common, she turned to re- 
trace her steps, and oace more the soft, dark 
eyes of the vision of his dreams beamed full and 
clear upon Clifton Hall. 


CHAPTER II. 

Tue rays of a lighted astral diffused a soft, 
mellow light through the spacious back drawing- 
room of Mrs. Charles Hall; while the contents 
of a fine conservatory beyond filled the apart- 
ment with fragrance. It was no home of to- 
day’s inhabitance—its inmates were no people 





of yesterday. The same fine paintings which 
adorned the walls, hung there, had hung there 
for years. A graceful man, of some five and 
twenty years, sat by the centre-table, with his 
deep-set eyes of blue, bent upon an open volume, 
which he held in his hands. His thoughts were, 
however, wandering far away from the page 
before him. While he remained thus buried in 
thought, there stole a sweet voice to his ear, 
breaking in upon his reveries, as a light figure 
came bounding through hall, calling upon her 
brother’s name; then the door opened, and a 
pretty young creature, in a white evening dress, 
came dancing in to his side, heedless of the affec- 
tionate embrace crushing the soft folds of her 
dress, as he wound his arm lovingly about her. 

«« What were you dreaming of, Cliff? for dream- 
ing you were I know by that quiet, subdued ex- 
pression, and half smile upon your lip.” 

“Of one as bright as yourself, sweetheart.” 

*‘Caught at last! in love at length, Cliff! Who 
is it? Do I know her? Does she live in Boston? 
May I——” 

‘Hush! not so fast quite, sweetheart. To the 
two first exclamations I answer yes, to the three 
or four last inquiries I can answer with no degree 
of certainty, having put to myself more than once 
these very same questions, and received yet no 
satisfactory answer.” 

Kate Hall’s countenance displayed much skep- 
ticism, if not actual doubt of her brother’s words 
as he spoke, and with a merry smile she went on. 

‘¢ Then, Cliff, you would have one to understand 
that you have fallen in love with one whom you 
neither know, nor have seen; some paragon of 
excellence, my dear brother, is it not, who is in- 
defatigable in ministering to the whims of our 
respected maiden Cousin Deborah, or our bache- 
lor Uncle Jonathan, and who in return does her 
the kindness to extoll her as a pattern young 
maiden to a model young gentleman like your- 
self?” 

‘Again you are in error, chere Kate. We have 
met, or the memory of a face of exquisite love- 
liness, a voice sweet and low-toned were not now 
lingering on mine ear; but twice only have we 
met; and yet, Kate, had I the power to do so, I 
would marry this woman without one fear for 
the future. Meeting her not until before the 
altar, I stand ready to pledge to her vows as 
faithful as ever passed the lips of manhood.” 

*‘ And you do not even know her name, Cliff?” 
questioned Kate, in deep surprise, her merriment 
for the moment subdued by her companion’s 
earnestness. 

‘‘No, nor where she lives, nor whence she came, 
but don’t imagine, Kate, it is bright eyes or sweet 
smile alone which has captivated me.” 

‘And what in heaven’s name if, I may ask, 
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then is it, which has conquered this impenetrable 
fortress?” continued his laughing companion, 
holding up her white hands in feigned amaze- 
ment. 

“An act very trivial, but speaking much to 
myself, more than a thousand words breathed 
aloud could have done. The first time I beheld 
her was when I visited New York, during the 
winter. One morning, as I stood looking into a 
window filled with prints, a very sweet and low 
voice near by attracted my attention. A young 
lady had paused to speak to a poor, miserable- 
looking child, standing upon the pave, shivering 
with the cold. With the same tenderness with 
which I have beheld fond mothers do the same 
thing, I perceived her tie her own handerchief 
about the child’s throat to shield it from the 
eold. I will not say that had she been devoid 
of grace and beauty, I could have loved her for 
that deed, but however plain I should have re- 
verenced her memory. I see, dear Kate, your 
bright eyes are eloquent now with interest.” 

But it was growing late; the carriage had been 
long in waiting for them; for there was a brilliant 
party that night at their friend Mrs. Francis’; 
and Clifton Hall paused only at Kate’s request 
to gather her a bouquet from the conservatory. 
Was it a presentiment of the call which he would 
have for a certain exquisite white bud, blooming 
alone on a tall rose-tree, the last of the season, 
that compelled him to cull it and place it in his 
bosom, though scarce conscious at the moment 
of the act? 

The music of the band was swelling through 
the spacious apartments of their hostess, and 
dancing had already commenced, as Clifton Hall, 
with his sister on his arm, approached Mrs. 
Francis to offer their salutations. The next 
moment Kate had relinquished his arm for that 
of another gentleman, who led her forward amid 
the dancers, and he himself was free to select a 
partner. He had half crossed the apartment 
for the purpose, when the voice of a gentleman 
by his side questioned eagerly, 

‘Can you tell me, Hall, who that divine crea- 
ture is, dancing so bewitchingly with Vernon?” 

There was a sudden thrill in the heart of 
Clifton Hall, and he forgot to answer his inter- 
rogator, as nearer and yet nearer floated the 
light figure of Mary Rayson, until the white 
folds of her dress brushed to and fro against 
him, as the fairy foot fell in measure to the 
thrilling music, in the half coquettish, half care- 
less abandon of the schoittishe. 

Half an hour afterward he himself was floating 
down that brilliant saloon, with the same little 
hand captive in his own, whose careless deeds 
weeks previous had captivated him beyond the 
passing hour. More than once he danced with 





Mary Rayson, more than once he found himself 
by Mrs. Foster’s side, who accompanied Mary, 
conversing with herself and niece asthough they 
were old acquaintances. He soon learnt that 
Mary had been spending the winter with Mrs. 
Foster in New York, and was then accompanying 
her to her home, with the intention of leaving 
Boston the succeeding evening. He had danced 
the last polka; waltzed the last waltz with Mary; 
caught the last envious glance from Brown Ver- 
non; and now stood in the small room where 
sherberts and iced lemonade during the evening 
had refreshed the votaries of the dance. His 
companion was growing weary of the bright 
lights. The air was fresher, the music came in 
softer tones to her there, as she leaned carelessly 
back in her chair shaking thoughtfully the ice 
in her half emptied goblet, with her dark eyes 
bent earnestly upon him as he spoke. But sud- 
denly the fair cheek, which had slightly paled 
with fatigue, glowed with a deep, warm blush. 
She arose hastily, and with proud dignity stood 
erect, her clear, dark eyes bent in earnest scrutiny 
upon him. They drooped not beneath her gaze. 
Still his lip retained its serene smile, its sincere, 
truthfal expression. 

He had been speaking to her apparently of 
another, of her who had won his reverence and 
his affection, to her the brief acquaintance of 
an evening, and the conviction of the identity 
of herself, with her of whom he was speaking, 
rushed over her. 

The long lashes drooped over the gazing eyes, 
the young head bowed lower, a fainter color was 
upon her cheek, a sweet, blissful hope was waking 
inherheart. If she was loved at length for some- 
thing less perishable than the affection born of 
her mere beauty, was it not a love which would 
prove itself superior to idle prejudices? Would 
it not be brave where another’s had wanted 
courage? She glanced up to see that it was no 
mockery, and still the same serene, truthful gaze 
was upou her. 

Speaking no word, Clifton Hall took the white 
bud from his vest, and offered it to Mary Rayson. 
She placed it, timidly and blushing the while, 
amid the soft folds of her bertha. Then together 
they passed on to the drawing-room. His hand 
handed her to the carriage, and as she took her 
seat therein, he said, loud enough for the ear of 
her aunt, ‘‘I shall call upon you in the morning, 
Miss Rayson.” 

‘«Was I not too premature in my conclusion, 
at least in betraying it to Mr. Hall?” questioned 
the beautiful girl, with a-sudden emotion of 
timidity and humiliation. But the memory of 
those earnest tones, that eloquent glance, fell 
like dew upon the passing pang of pride; while 
@ tranquil sensation of happiness settle “down 
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upon: her heart, filling her dreams through the 
night with sunshine. 

The first. object that her eyes rested upon, in 
the light of morning, was the white bud unfolding 
into @ rose, in the glass of water in which she 
had placed it, upon her dressing-table, the pre- 
vious night. ' 

She did not take that morning her accustomed 
walk; she felt in spite of herself too much agi- 
tated to go out, in the prospect of her approach- 
ing interview with Clifton Hall: The last words 
which he had uttered had been so significant. 
Still she tried to bring herself to antieipate his 
visit, with the same unconcern which she would 
have experienced in receiving any other gentle- 
man; and she fancied that she had succeeded. 
But the color which deepened and faded alter- 
nately upon her cheek, as the servant announced 
his presence in the parlor, and her aunt desired 
her to make her excuses to Mr. Hall, as she was 
suffering from a severe headache, betrayed the 
slight fluttering of her girlish heart. Yet Clifton 
Hall read no token of the embarrassment of Mary 
Rayson, as she greeted him with quiet courtesey, 
and he drew a seat to her side. 

For a brief space he conversed with her as 
‘@ mere ordinary acquaintance, then he paused 
abruptly, and there was a moment’s embarrassing 
silence, which Mary herself was on the point 
of dispelling, when he anticipated her by com- 
mencing abruptly, 

*¢You will perchance think me very rash, very 
presuming to address you, Miss Rayson, as I am 
about to do. Still I trust that you will have the 
courage to forget that an avowal so premature 
is not in accordance with the customary rules of 
society; the goodness to overlook the seeming 
presumption of one a comparative stranger to 
you, thus boldly offering for your acceptance his 
love, Think it not but a boyish passion; that 
my mere fancy is taken captive, Miss Rayson, by 
the charm of your presence ; but a deep, abiding 
sentiment born of something more stable than 
imagination, based on principle, springing from 
a deed holy in its impulse. I will not ask for 
@ return of the love which I now offer to you, 
but permission to visit you at your own home, 
with a faint hope that honor and love may win 
you hereafter to regard me as something dearer 
than father or brother. And oh, Mary,” he con- 
tinued, bending nearer in his earnestness, and 
for the first time taking one white hand prisoner 
within his own, ‘‘with the thought of you I have 
woven so many bright, fair hopes, unconscious 
of my boldness until you have come before me, 
the realization of all that I have dreamed of as 
fairest and bestin womanhood. Could you know, 
could you form any conception, Mary, of the holy 
pictures in which I have dared, in the might of 





my love to paint you as my own idolized wife, 
you would not refuse me.. But if there is any 
one reason why you may never love me I conjure 
you now to tell it to me.” A sharp, sudden pang 
shot through his listener’s heart, rousing her 
from the exquisite happiness which she had for 
the moment felt in hearing him. The hand 
which had been warm within his own grew cold 
with his last words, and she shivered slightly. 
The ice which had once before frozen in her 
heart, with tones which thrilled her spirit with 
their tenderness, seemed again to gather cold 
and chill therein. She felt her momentary dream 
of joy was over; but she was firm; she did not 
shrink from the trial; for with the vision of the 
father, even then toiling at his forge, came also 
a flood of tenderness for him. Could she desire 
a love that would droop because he, the dear, 
good, old man, called her child? Was it not un- 
worthy her? But still the tenderness of womanly 
affection made the sweet voice lower, more tremu- 
lous than its wont as she spoke. 

“There are two reasons why I may not yet 
accept the affection which you proffer. The first 
is, that you meet me here in a different position 
from what I am accustomed to occupy in my own 
home; here fashion and wealth surround me; 
there I have neither. My home is a lowly, but 
a happy one; my father a generous, honorable 
man, but & poor one; one who for his own and 
his child’s support is not ashamed to labor with 
his own hands; who sees no degradation in honest 
toil;—a blacksmith. Others have seen disgrace 
in my father’s calling: if it is thus with you also, 
do not shrink from acknowledging it. I shall 
not look upon you with bitterness, but as another 
victim to society.” 

He heard her all through patiently to the last 
word, and his answer was a kiss; so hol, so 
reverentially placed upon the honest lips, which 
had grown paler with each passing word, that 
she made no effort to resent it. 

‘If the remaining reason is so trivial, do not 
do me the injustice to name it,” he said, gently. 
But now there was a doubt in his companion’s 
heart, whether it would not be of far more im- 
portance to him than the previous. And it re- 
quired a stronger effort to reveal. Once indeed 
there flashed over her a doubt as to its necessity. 
Many women, situated as she then was, would 
not have hesitated to conceal it; but not so with 
Mary Rayson. She repelled instantly the voice 
of the tempter, but her cheek grew whiter than 
it had ever been before, and she waited many 
moments for that firmness which came linger- 
ingly to her assistance. 

Clifton Hall. marked the struggle, and turned 
aside his face, that she might not perceive any 
anguish that her words might inflict. It was 
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well that he did so; for a spasm of acute pain 
shot over his counterance, as she told him, in a 
voice so low, so clear that its faintest whisper 
was distinct, of a period when she had loved 
another. But as truth conquered pride, and 
word after word welled forth so sadly earnest, 
that he felt every hidden thought was graduaily 
revealed to him, he became convinced that the 
first, fresh affection of girlhood’s heart was not 
with her a wasted treasure, that it had not been 
given to mortal man, although she herself had 
deemed it so, but to an ideal of her own creation, 
and gathered back into her own heart when the 
illusion was over, to be kept there bright and 
undimmed for the realization of that ideal. 

The first anguish passed, with irresistible elo- 
quence he convinced her that to him her love 
would be still precious. Thus Mary Rayson be- 
came the promised pride of Clifton Hall, without 
one shadow of falsehood to lay dark and chill 
between them. 

The white roses were budding in Peacedale, 
when a travelling carriage, with Clifton Hall 
and his sister Kate seated therein, drove rapidly 
through the village street, and drew up before 
the home of Mary Rayson. Kate marked a 
bright smile steal over her brother’s lip, as they 
passed a certain brown old building, a few rods 
from the cottage. Ere it faded he was greeting 
his affianced wife, and receiving the almost tear- 
ful blessing of the old man. Even the heart of 
the gay Kate was touched by the murmured 
“*God bless you,” over her noble brother, bend- 
ing his stately head to that tremulous benedic- 
tion. But all awe soon passed in the bewildering 
excitement of bridal preparations, as half wild 
with joy and excitement, she chattered of the 
beautiful flowers which should grace her hair on 
the morrow, as bride’s-maid to Mary. 

And that morrow came, as clear and bright a 
day as ever dawned upon earth, since its crea- 
tion. The bell from the old belfry rang a merry 
peal, and kind wishes were showered on the head 
of the fair young bride, as she passed down the 
broad aisle of the old meeting-house, with the 
bridal roses in her hair; most beautiful in her 
joyousness and hope, leaning upon the arm which 
she had chosen through life to be her support, 
in sorrow and in joy. 

But the flowers which she laid aside with her 
bridal roses, as sacred relics of that day, was the 
withered bud, the first token of her husband’s 
love, and a sprig of honeysuckle from the vine 
creeping over the small, time-worn blacksmith’s 
shop. 


CHAPTER III. 
THREE years have passed since the marriage 
of Mary Rayson. It is evening, and she is seated 





in a handsome library, writing at the same table 
with her still young and handsome husband. 
Time has but touched to beautify the fair fea- 
tures; and the promise of her early girlhood, of 
graceful womanhood is well fulfilled. There is 
all the ease of one accustomed to society in her 
every movement, all the winning artlessness of 
@ pure, true heart, radiating from her face. The 
dark, soft hair no longer falls in ringlets about 
her brow, but in satin like bands is wound about 
her little head; the color is not quite so deep 
upon her cheek; there is a softer light in her 
large eyes; and ever and anon her lip quivers 
with feeling, or parts with a glad smile. She 


does not know that her husband is gazing upon 


her, for he has a book within his hand, but his 
thoughts are busied with her alone. They have 
wandered back to the winter morning when first 
they met, to the hour when the old minister who 
had christened her in infancy gave her the holy 
name of wife: and through intervening years 
always the same loving, gentle spirit. He called 
her an angel as he gazed upon her; he prayed 
his *‘God to bless her;’’ his heart thrilled with a 
fear lest she should be taken from him as one 
too worthy of him. He longed to rise and throw 
his arms about her, and murmur as he had done 
a thousand times, ‘‘my Mary ;” but he did not 
like to disturb her then. 

And Mary was writing to Kate, who had been 
recently married, and lived in a neighboring city. 
It was too long a letter for us to give here, but 
we would quote one passage, to show the great 
secret of the unruffied serenity of her wedded 
life. 

“¢You write me, darling Kate, of your desire to 
keep from your husband’s knowledge, the trifling 
affair of which you and myself are alone cogni- 
zant, and which, having occurred before mar- 
riage, you do not think concerns him; but still 
you feel that it would annoy him. Kate, be 
brave! have more confidence in your husband, 
even though at first it may pain him; be sure he 
will love you better, respect you more than ever. 
By any unforseen accident, should it become re- 
vealed to him, he would fancy that you have 
consealed it from motives more unworthy than 
mere cowardice; and an incident in reality of no 
moment would become serious. Do not think, 
love, that I am only exhibiting the penchant, 
married women have for moralizing with young 
wives; but through an affection for you, darling 
sister, that will not be repressed. You have 
spoken with enthusiasm of the holy serenity of 
the love existing between your brother and 
myself. Kate, it is born of mutual trust; there 
can be no pure, no abiding love without it.” 

The young wife had written thus far when 
a letter was brought in to her husband. He 
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appeared somewhat disturbed, and laid it down 
with a troubled expression. Mary arose in- 
stantly and approached him, not to question 
him, she never did, for she felt that of his own 
accord he would tell her all that it was well for 
her to know; but to part the soft, brown hair 
caressingly back from his intellectual brow, 
speaking in those sweet, low tones peculiar to 
her, and so winning in all women. 

*«Have you been busy to-day, dear Cliff? You 
look wearied to-night.” 

‘*Somewhat annoyed, darling. The father of 
the young man, who has been arrested for the 
forgery of a heavy draft upon Wilkinson, has 
been to me this afternoon, urging upon me the 
defence of his son: he was very urgent, but I 
refused his solicitations, and now he again writes 
te importune me.” 

“But why do you refuse him? It is not your 
wont, my husband, to refuse those who look to 
you for aid.” 

‘Because, chere wife, I utterly despise the 
whole character of the prisoner, which has been, 
since boyhood, one long career of reckless, un- 
principled conduct.” He said no more, for the 
face of Mary had grown strangely pallid, and 
the open letter which she held within her hand 
rattled with the shudder which passed over her. 

** Are you ill, my Mary! my darling!” he cried. 

But she answered, ‘no, not ill, Clifton,” and 
bowed her face down upon the table before him 
and wept, not passionately or bitterly, but sor- 
rowfully for a few brief moments. - Then she 
raised her face, no longer pallid: but full of 
pleading hopefulness to him, laid her finger upon 
the prisoner’s name, at the conclusion of the 
letter before her, saying, fearlessly and earnestly, 

‘‘This was he whom I once fancied I loved, he 
who once saved my life. My husband, will yeu 
not plead for him? Rescue him if it be in man’s 
power from infamy.” 

For a moment’s space he looked upon her 
steadily, but the lashes drooped not over those 
starry eyes, and his own glance went down amid 
their fathomless depths, until all the glorious 
sunshine of the spirit, warm and bright, streamed 
over his own. His tongue was mute, it had no 
power to express the love, the reverence for her, 
sweeping in one resistless tide of tenderness over 
his heart. But he answered firmly, 

“1 will, my Mary.” 

And again she went back to her letter to Kate: 
again she wrote. 

“I had written the above, when there came to 
my own spirit, yet more vividly from an incident 
which has this moment occurred, the necessity of 
that truth which I would urge upon you, Kate, 
in your husband. Once I myself was sorely 
tempted to deceive; had I yielded to the voice 


‘had been wont to do in her own home. 





of the tempter, oh! my sister, this hour had 
witnessed bitter remorse, wild, terrible despair. 
1 could not have pleaded for his aid to rescue 
from dishonor worse than death, one to whom I 
am indebted, next to God, for the life once fear- 
fully threatened.” 

Something over three weeks after the above 
was written, one very cold, stormy night, old Mr. 
Rayson, in a large, easy-chair wheeled, near the 
grate filled with glowing anthracite, was seated 
reading the evening papers, in the drawing-room 
of his son-in-law in Boston. It was a large, 
luxurious apartment, and the whole arrangement 
of the furniture, the paintings and flowers, which 
adorned the room, gave evidence of the presiding 
taste of an elegant woman. In a dress of soft 
crimson cashmere, buttoned close to the slender 
throat, with its small collar of delicate lace, and 
the same rich material half shading the small 
hands, wandering over the keys of the piano, was 
Mary, singing to her husband one of the sweet 
old English ballads he loved so well. He was 
looking uncommonly animated, with a certain 
air of proud triumph, as though a great object 
had been achieved; and well he might; for the 
power of his eloquence had that day cleared the 
darkened name of William Richmond. 

While the young wife sang to him, the hall bell 
rang, and the next moment he was summoned to 
the library to meet a gentleman there awaiting 
him. It was just back of the drawing-room, 
from whence a large bay window, then closed 
and half shrouded by a curtain, opened into it. 

As Mr. Hall left the room, the old gentleman 
by the fire arose, and approached his daughter, 
requesting her to sing to him a song which she 
She did 
so, and the notes which echoed around floated on 
to the library, falling, like half forgotten music, 
upon the ear of the rescued man, who had come 
in his gratitude to thank his preserver. Clifton 
Hall listened silently and gravely to his words 
of eloquent gratitude, and when he had ended, 
answered quietly, 

“It is not to me that your gratitude is due. 
Would you behold one at whose urgent solicita- 
tions I undertook your defence?” 

His companion bowed in assent, and he went 
out, but just as the door closed upon him, William 
Richmond started up, listening eagerly. He was 
sure he knew that voice: more and more certain 
as it swelled upon his ear. He caught a glimpse 
of the partially veiled window, sprang forward, 
lifted a fold of the curtain, and gazed in upon 
the three there. He saw that Clifton Hall was 
waiting only the last word upon the singer’s lips, 
to bring her to him; and that singer, oh! it was 
Mary Rayson, the forsaken, but only loved woman 
whom he had ever met. 
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But how came she there? And the old, de- 
spised blacksmith in that luxurious drawing- 
room? What had she to do with Clifton Hall, 
the great lawyer? 

But he had no time to question himself farther, 
for she arose, she was coming to him, ah, and 
alone! Did she know who she was to meet? No, 
or she had not been so calm, so serene. 

In the centre of the apartment, directly be- 
neath the shaded light, he stood when she entered; 
but he had bowed his face within his hands. He 
had no courage to look up; he dared not until the 
sweet voice questioned timidly, ‘did you desire 
to see me, sir?’ Then he sprang forward, knelt 
down at her feet, and raised his worn, haggard 
face to hers, murmuring passionately, ‘‘is it thus, 
oh, Mary Rayson, that we meet?” She half 


shrank from him as she recognized him, but the 
next moment, with the same calm, pitying look 
which he had last beheld, years previous, she 
gazed upon him. He was wild with joy that at 
length they had met; he prayed her despairingly 


Sees 





to pardon and forget the past; he questioned her 
almost angrily as to what she did there: and 
then it was very painful to perceive how cold 
and rigid he grew with suffering, when she told 
him that she was a wife, not triumphantly, not 
exultingly, but gently and quietly. She was not 
one to exult over any one, much less the fallen. 
But oh! she plead with him like an angel from 
heaven to reform, and strove to comfort him. He 
knew then that it was her, who he had wronged, 
that had saved him from dishonor; and all the 
buried goodness of his being awoke within him. 
No longer with wild words he wrung the pitying 
spirit. With a mighty effort he subdued his 
anguish, blessed her, and turned to depart. 

She stretched forth her hand to him, and he 
bowed his head low above it. When he relin- 
quished it, it was damp with his tears; and her 
own rained upon the crimson carpet. 

Her husband’s voice roused her, his gentle 
caress soothed her. His wife’s gratitude, and 
never changing love were his reward. 





THE LESSONS OF A LIFE; 
OR, THE LAST WORDS OF ABDERAMUS. 


BY WILLIAM P. MULCHINOCE. 


Fuut fifty years and more, I ween! 
Cordova’s Caliph I have been, 

Piles of silver and of gold 

It was mine to have and hold, 

All the gems that wealth could buy 
Lay before my joyless eye, 

Golden goblets woo’d my lip 

Of their brimming tide to sip, 
Moorish maids of beauty bright 
Flitted by me day and night, 

Rival Kings before me bowed 

And with fear their fealty vowed, 
Hosts of matehless cavaliers 
Guarded me with swords and spears, 
Santons lauded, poets sung, 

Fairest flowers beneath me sprung, 
Fountains played in marble halls, 
Diamonds glittered on the walls, 
Rivers flowed through lawn and glade, 
And a soothing murmur made, 
Music woo’d the charmed ear 

With its bird-tones soft and clear; 
Still my thoughts when backward cast 
To the many days I’ve past 

As Cordova’s King, I ween! 

Find the blissful days I’ve seen, 
Count in number but fourteen. 

It was written so for me 





In the Book of Destiny, 

Allah Achlear! God of Love! 

Let me tread the halls above, 

Let my spirit wander free 

With the blest eternally, 

Let the Houri’s beauty bright 
Flash upon my raptured sight, 
Let me feel the deathless truth 

Of their never-fading youth, 

Far more beautiful to see 

Than e’en Zarah’s self can be; 
Mortals heed Cordova’s King— 
Fades full soon our earthly Spring, 
Greatness is a fading flow’r, 

And its sum of life an hour! 

And our lifes a fitful dream 
Passing like the lightning’s gleam; 
Had we all that mortals prize 
Underneath the starry skies, 

Still would the undying soul 

Seek its higher, brighter goal, 

To the thinking of the Just 
Earthly blessings are as dust; 

I have ruled for fifty years, 

And from out that time appears 
That Cordova’s King I’ve been, | 
All the blissful days I’ve seen, 
Count them, they are but fourteen. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 105, 


At a back door of the little Fonde, which 
stands within the enclosures of the Alhamra, 
sat a little old man, or if not absolutely old, so 
withered and shrunk up that it was impossible 
at a little distance not to think him aged. But 
at a close view you saw by the sharp black eyes, 
the thin, but unwrinkled lips, and a certain elas- 
ticity of movement, that he had scarcely passed 
the middle age of life. A coat of drab velvet, 
with short clothes of the same material, a red 
flush waistcoat, knee and shoe-buckles of gold, 


and black silk stockings, at once swept away all } 


idea of his being a native of Grenada, and to an 
experienced eye proclaimed him the retainer of 
some old English family. Besides all this, was 
an air of rather peculiar nicety in his apparel. 
His cravat was richly ruffled with lace, and 
flowed down ostentatiously over the red waist- 
coat; his wristbands were of the same costly 
material, with here and there a slight fray or 
break, which gave suspicion of some previous 
and more exalted ownership. 

He sat upon a little wooden bench, with the 
branches of a fine mulberry tree bending over 
and protecting him from the rising sun. Brushes 
and blacking lay near one end of the bench, and 
on a drooping branch of the mulberry tree hung 
a gentleman’s coat nicely brushed and left to the 
air. 

From the spotless purity of his dress you would 
have believed it impossible that this dainty-look- 
ing servant could have been performing the me- 
nial services which these objects would indicate, 
but at the very instant we present him to our 
readers, Turner had his left hand thrust up to 
the sole of a delicately shaped boot, and with the 
lightest and most graceful touch imaginable was 
polishing it. Now and then he paused, looked 
at himself in the glittering surface, and fell to 
work not quite satisfied that the beloved image 
was thrown back with sufficient distinctness. He 
did not sing at his work, Turner took everything 
quite too seriously for that, still he kept up a 
faint, broken hum to the sound of his brush when 
in motion, but sometimes paused all at once and 
fell into a reverie, holding the brush and boot in 
his hands, as if not entirely pleased with his 
ruminations. 

Vou. XXITL.—10 


At length the boot that he had been polishing 
seemed to be susceptible of no further brilliancy, 
and after holding it up to the sun and eyeing it 
with pleased satisfaction, he set it down, mut- 
tering, ‘‘now for the other!” He drew out from 
beneath his bench the tattered and soiled mate, 
and held it up with a disgustful shake of the 
head. ‘Alhamra dust—lI’ll swear to it—one, 
two, three—bah, it’s no use counting. Every 
night up there ”” Here he began to scatter 
the dust from his master’s boot with angry vehe- 
mence. 

‘«In search of the picturesque—fond of ruins— 
who believes it, I should like toknow? One man 
don’t, I’m sure of that, and his name is Turner, 
Thomas Turner, of Clare Hall, but perhaps his 
opinion don’t amount to much, we shall see!” 

Here Turner worked on, pressing his thin lips 
hard, and dashing away at the boot as if it had 
offended him. 

*¢Out all night—the whole entire night—comes 
home at break of day, and steals through old 
Turner’s room like a thief. Thought the old 
man asleep, as if Turner ever slept when things 
are going wrong with the boy.” 

Here the old man grew languid in his move- 
ments; his eyes took a sadder expression, and 
his touch upon the boot was like a caress. 

‘*Fear—why who knows what won’t come 
over him with these doings. His coat soaked 
with dew and stuck full of briars; his hair drip- 
ping with perspiration—everything at sixes and 
sevens; and instead of sleeping when he does 
get home, rolling about on his bed and trying 
to cheat the old man; lets him take away his 
clothes without saying a word; makes believe 
he’s asleep, as if I didn’t see that forehead 
working as it always does when things go wrong 
with him. He thinks to cheat old Turner— 
fudge!” 

As the old man ceased, more and more ear- 
nest, his application to the boot became exciting 
enough; his elbow went to and fro like the play 
of a crank; his thin lips were gathered up into 
a knot, and he looked sternly around upon the 
coat and mulberry tree, as if challenging them 
to mortal combat. 
¢ That moment the little impish figure of an old 
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woman, with a red kerchief twisted over her 
mummy-like forehead, and a red skirt, came sud- 
denly round a corner of the Fonde, and stood 
eyeing him with a glance sharp and vigilant, 
like that of a rattlesnake at rest. 

Turner gave her a sidelong look over the in- 
step of his boot as he held it up for inspection, 
but the wierd sharpness of her glance was too 
much even for his immovable sang froid. His 
eyes sunk, and he began to gather up the brushes 
as if in preparation for a retreat. 

The old woman came close up and addressed 
him in Spanish. He understood the language 
well enough, but either from cunning, or that in- 
veterate hatred of everything French or Spanish 
which we often find among English travelling 
servants, continued gathering up his property as 
if he did not comprehend a word. j 

After uttering a few sentences half cajoling, 
half imperative, the woman turned away, mut- 
tering discontentedly between her teeth, and was 
about entering the back door. 

**Halloo, where are you going now?” cried 
Turner, satisfied that silence would no longer 
answer his purpose. ‘Where are you going, old 
witch, not into my lord’s room, surely?” This 
was spoken in very respectable Spanish, though 
with a sort of rude snappishness that mingled 
his hatred of the language with every syllable. 

**So you can speak,” answered the woman, with 
an oath, that springs to a gipsey’s lip naturally 
as flame leaps’ from burning wood. 

‘Yes, I can speak your lingo when I choose 
to demean myself particularly, and that isn’t 
often,” replied Turner, with considerable vexa- 
tion, that he had unwarily been drawn into 
speaking the hated language. ‘‘But what do 
you want, old beauty, nothing of my lord, or 
old Turner, I hope?” 

“T want the Busne.” 

‘The what?” cried Turner, looking toward the 
door, and kicking the brushes on one side. 

«The Busne.” 

** And who on earth is that, old rose-bud?” 

The old woman answered by a gesture of sharp 
impatience, and moved toward the door. 

“Stop that,” cried Turner, placing himself on 
the narrow threshold, and brandishing the glossy 
boot with one hand. ‘*No one passes in here 
till I know what his business is. Speak up now, 
my precious old beauty. What’s your name? 
Who do you want? What on earth do you mean 
by coming here at all?” 

The old woman stood on the threshold alone, 
eyeing him keenly, and glancing now and then 
with the cunning of her race on each side of his 
person, to measure the possibility of passing him. 
But Turner was equally vigilant, and manfully 
kept his post, boot in hand. 





‘¢Better come to terms at once: no one gets 
through here without giving a passport, I can 
tell you that,” said Turner. ‘‘Is it me you come 
after?” 

*¢You!” sneered the old woman, and her thin 
lip curled upward, revealing the sharp, hound- 
like teeth beneath. ‘‘ You!” 

“‘And why not she-wolf? It wouldn’t be the 
first of womankind that has run after the gen- 
tleman before you.” 

**T want the young gentleman—the Busne who 
lodges here. Let me go by, for I will see him!” 

‘«Easy, easy,” persisted Turner, giving a semi- 
circular sweep with his boot. ‘There is but one 
lodger here, and that is my lord. You can’t see 
him, because he is in bed.” 

“No matter: he must get up then!” 

‘*Must get up—now I like that—my master 
will like it—do him good to hear the word must ; 
hasn’t known the sound since he was a creeping 
baby; still, and nevertheless, my sweet witch of 
Endor, not having a fancy to get my head broken 
for teaching forgotten lessons, I shan’t step from 
this spot till you go back to the master who sent 
you, and just have the goodness to say from old 
Turner, that we have given up all dealings with 
him or his imps long ago.” 

**T will see the Busne,” answered the Sibyl, 
clenching her hand till it looked like a gnarled 
oak knot. ‘‘Curses rest upon you—I will see 
him.” 

‘And just add by way of private information,” 
said Turner, as if her last speech had escaped 
him entirely, ‘‘that if he has a fancy to get us 
into mischief, there would be wisdom in sending 
a younger face. It is astonishing how strange 
a man’s principles become, what a deal of energy 
is given to his conscience when temptation takes 
a shape like yours. The amount of morality that 
lies in the contemplation of a face like a withered 
prune, and a form like a good English faggot, is 
wonderful!” 

My great grand-dame was very, very aged, 
you will believe it when I tell you that these 
jeers on her person had no effect whatever, she 
did not even feel that they were intended for 
her, but determined in her resolve to penetrate 
to the young Englishman. She interrupted Tur- 
ner’s philosophical soliloquy with an impatient 
dash of her person toward the space left open at 
his right hand. A slight scuffle ensued, in which 
the gipsey buried her claw-like nails deep into 
the flesh of her antagonist’s right arm, while he 
dropped the boot and grasped her lean throat 
with a force that made the breath gurgle from 
her lips. 

That instant the sound of a voice from within 
the Fonde arrested the combatants, and after 
giving a farewell twist to the old woman’s neck, 
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and wrenching his arm from the grapple of her 
fingers, which fell away with a blood tinge on 
the nails, Turner flung her off and disappeared 
through a side door that opened near the entrance. 

In a little sleeping room, whitewashed till the 
walls looked like a snow-drift, and carpeted with 
thick rush matting, he found Lord Clare sitting 
upon the side of a low camp bed, and looking 
hopelessly around for the garments which we 
have seen fluttering upon the mulberry boughs, 
and in the possession of Turner. A beautiful 
dressing-case, with its rich apparatus of gold 
lay open on a little table. Above it hung a very 
small and very uncertain mirror, which gave to 
the beholder’s face the effect of a slight paralytic 
shock, sending one corner of the mouth shooting 
up toward the eyes, and another wandering off 
in search of the left shoulder. Lord Clare had 
evidently attempted to commence his own toilet, 
but one glance at the mirror which appalled him 
with the apparition of a maniac leering over a 
razor, which he was brandishing as if to cut his 
own throat, terminated his labors at the first 
stage. 

“Turner, take that glass away,” said the 
young lord, as his servant entered, ‘‘and bring 
me something that will throw back the fea- 
tures of a Christian. This makes me look like 
& fiend.” 

**T shouldn’t wonder,” muttered the servant, 
‘everything is going crooked with us; and per- 
haps the looking-glass gives back the truth nearer 
than we calculate.” 

‘*What are you saying, Turner?” said the 
young lord, in that quiet, gentle tone with which 
very proud men are apt to address inferiors. 

**A little private conversation between me and 
the looking-glass, my lord; nothing else.” 

“It must be a very distorted argument,” said 
the master, smiling; ‘‘but, Turner, I heard voices 
at the door—what was it?. You seemed to be 
disputing with some one.” 

‘Nothing of the sort, my lord. I don’t know 
any one in this pestilential country worth dis- 
puting with.” 

«But surely there was more than your voice; 
I heard another distinctly, and it seemed like 
that of a woman?” 

“Of a fiend, my lord—an imp of darkness—an 
old she-wolf. Look, here are the marks of her 
claws on my arm, they bit through to the bone.” 

“A gipsey woman?” asked Lord Clare, turning 
pale; ‘‘an old wierd creature that looks like a 
child withered to the bone. Was that the person 
who assailed you?” 

‘*Exactly, my lord, I couldn’t have drawn her 
portrait better. You may hear her prowling 
about the door yet; but no fear, two bolts are 
drawn between us!” 





‘* And what does she want?” asked Lord Clare, 
in a low and agitated voice. 

“Your lordship, nothing less,” replied Turner. 

**Is she alone?” 

*‘Visibly, yes; but heaven only knows how 
many of her infernal sisterhood may swarm 
around her in the air.” 

‘Does she seem excited—unusually so?” 

‘Here is an endorsement for that,” replied 
Turner, stretching forth his arm, and touching 
the sleeve of his coat, through which a drop or 
two of blood had oozed. 

‘¢ Bring my clothes here, and when I am dressed 
let her come in,” said Lord Clare, abruptly; ‘I 
must see her—I must know what has been done,” 
he added, in an under tone. ‘Thank heaven! 
the terrible suspense will be over.” 

Turner hesitated, he evidently had some dis- 
like of encountering the Sibyl again, valiant as 
he was. 

“If I open the door she will rush in—the old 
hyena.” 

‘*No, no, address her mildly,” answered Clare; 
“say that I will receive her the moment my 
toilet is made. If she is restive, pacify her with 
@ piece of gold; but go at once, I am impatient 
for this scene to be over.” 

Turner looked at his coat sleeve, shook his 
head, and cautiously undid the bolt. As he had 
expected, the Sibyl stood outside in the passage, 
her eyes blazing with fury, her whole frame 
quivering with impatient wrath. 

‘‘Not yet, my diamond of Golconda,” said Tur- 
ner, putting her back with his left hand, while he 
locked the door and drew forth the key. ‘Cul- 


‘tivate patience, darling, it is a Christian virtue 


very respectable and worth having; anybody’s 
servant in England can tell you that.” 

*‘Your master, the Busne. Have you told him 
I am here?” inquired the Sibyl, subduing her 
evil nature into a vicious wheedle more repulsive 
than open malice. 

*¢ Yes, I have told him the honor intended.” 

‘*What did he say?” 

“That you are to take this piece of gold to 
gloat over while he is dressing!” 

‘And then he will see me?” cried the old 
woman, tossing the gold away as if in contempt 
of a bribe. ‘Tell him I am the widow of a 
count!” 

‘He feels the honor, no doubt—I have had 
touching proofs.” Turner glanced at his arm, 
and then at the old woman’s throat; the dusky 
red which circled it like a collar satisfied him. 
He turned away chuckling, and went forth to 
collect his master’s garments. 

The moment he was gone the old gipsey turned 
her eyes upon the guinea that she had cast aside. 
Her fingers began to work; a cold, gloating light 
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came into her eyes, and creeping eagerly toward 
the gold as if it had been a serpent fascinating 
her, she clutched it eagerly, and buried it deep 
in her bosom. 

When Turner came back he saw that the gold 
had disappeared, and, smiling grimly, entered 
his lord’s chamber, satisfied that the Sibyl was 
quieted for a time at least. 

A less keen observer than his old valet might 
have seen that Lord Clare was greatly agitated 
while his toilet was in progress. He moved rest- 
lessly ; his cheeks blazed and faded by turns; his 
voice grew sharp and imperative, a thing which 
Turner scarcely ever remembered to have wit- 
nessed before. He seemed greatly annoyed by 
the valet’s rather stubborn desire to elaborate 
his dress, and finally ordered Turner to bring in 
the Sibyl and leave him. 

This injunction was anything but satisfactory 
to the old man. Both in manner and substance 
it was annoying. He felt that the key to all the 
mysterious movements of his master, during the 
last month, lay in the Sibyl, who so peremptorily 
claimed audience to his master. Turner was 
greatly puzzled and highly displeased. He felt 
as if his master and the gipsey were depriving 
him of his just rights and natural perquisites 
in thus securing a private interview. He went 
forth muttering his discontent. The old woman’s 
inflamed throat gave him a gleam of comfort, 
and satisfying himself more and more that she 
was a dangerous person to be left alone with his 
master, he stationed himself very close to the 
door after she entered, so close that a suspicious 
person might have supposed him listening, espe- 
cially as he had left the door very slightly ajar. 

But my great grand-dame outmatched him 
over and over again in this sort of cunning. 
Before advancing into the room where the Eng- 
lishman sat waiting for her, she closed the door 
and drew a bolt inside, at which Turner flung 
indignantly away, and took his seat on a bench 
beneath his lord’s window which was open, and 
the muslin curtain flowing softly over it. 

But scarcely had he seated himself when the 
window was shut down with a crash, and the 
curtains drawn close. Then Turner fell back 
against the side of the house and struggled with 
the Sibyl no longer, satisfied, as most men are 
who essay the experiment, that in a fair struggle 
of wit, tact, or management, few men ever come 
out successfully against a woman, young or old, 
fair or otherwise. 

Meantime the old gipsey stood face to face 
with the Englishman, who regarded her with an 
appearance of calmness which an anxious gleam 
of the eyes contradicted. 

“One word,” he said, breaking through all 
restraints as she was about to address him— 





‘‘one word before you speak of other things. 
Is Aurora safe? Is it to tell me this, or ask her 
at my hands that you come?” 

The Sibyl was pleased with his agitation and 
his eagerness. It promised well for her mission. 

“Aurora is safe!” she answered, and it was 
wonderful how the usual fierce tones of her 
voice were modulated; nothing could be more 
respectful, nay, winning, than her every look 
and tone. ‘Aurora is safe as yet—but our 
people have arisen; they will not be satisfied till 
her blood reddens the valley of stones.” 

‘¢ But you—you—oh, heavens—you cannot see 
this done. She, poor child, she is innocent as a 
flower.” 

**They do not believe it!” 

“But you believe it—her grand-dame—you 
will be our friend.” 

‘There is but one way—only one in the world, 
I have come to say this. You alone can save her 
from the fury of our tribe!” 

**How can I save her? Point out the way, and 
if it is to purchase her life with my own, speak, 
and I will do it.” 

‘You must leave Grenada, to-night, and take 
my grandchild with you!” 

The young man’s eyes fell, and the rich color 
burned, like fire, in his cheeks; but he remem- 
bered the scene that had passed that night in the 
Alhamra, and shook his head. 

“She will not go! I could not persuade her 
to save her life on these terms,”’ he said. 

‘No, not on the terms you are thinking of she 
will not, and I would see her torn limb from 
limb before my eyes; yea, help to rend her to 
death rather than see her live the shame of her 
people; but there is another way! Sometimes 
the rich men of our people have married among 
the gentiles. If our men take that privilege, it 
belongs to our women also. Make Aurora your 
wife according to the marriage rites of our 
people, and take her privately to your own 
country—leave the old woman gold enough to 
keep her from starving, and she will be con- 
tent.” 

‘«But would this appease your tribe? Would 
they again receive Aurora?” questioned the 
young man. 

“No; they believe her a castaway; marriage 
would be no atonement. I know that she is not 
the thing they deem her—but it would be of no 
use attempting to convince them. Do what I 
wish and they will believe her dead. They can- 
not take from me the right of a count’s widow 
to punish those of her own blood with her own 
hands, privately or not as she wills. They will 
think that I have given her of the drao, and that 
she lies in the bottom of the Darrow.” 

The young man was greatly agitated: he paced 
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the room to and fro; then he sat down, veiling 
his eyes with his hand, and fell into labored 
thought. At length he lifted his eyes to the old 
woman, who had been regarding him all the time 
in anxious and vigilant silence. — 

*«Will Aurora consent to this?” 

‘Will the ring-dove fly to her nest when she 
sees the fowler’s gun pointed to her breast?” 

**Last night she left me in anger!” 

‘*Since last night the poor child has felt what 
‘would have withered common hearts to a cinder,” 
replied the Sibyl. ‘At sunset she was a child! 
The morning light found her a woman. Like an 
earthquake, terror and suffering have turned all 
the fresh soil of her nature uppermost. She is 
of the pure blood, and that is old and strong as 
wine that has been forgotten centuries in a 
vault.” 

But if I consent to your plan—which cer- 
tainly promises safety to the poor child—it will 
be but the very thing in fact that I myself pro- 
posed last night. No marriage ceremony which 
you recognize would be held binding among my 
people.” 

‘What have we to do with your people? What 
do we care if they recognize our marriage rites 
or not?” answered the Sibyl, haughtily. ‘It is 
not their opinion that we regard, but our own. 
If J am content—I, her nearest relative—who 
shall dare to cast scorn upon my child, because 
she defies all laws but those of her own people?” 

For a moment the young man’s eyes flashed; 
but the excitement was momentary. His face 
became grave and stern; his heart grew heavy, 
and he shrank within himself as a proud nature 
always must when it feels in possession of a 
wrong wish. 

“Understand me perfectly,” he said. “If I 
submit to this ceremony, whatever it may be, it 
will never be considered a marriage among my 
countrymen. Aurora will never be received as 
my wife, have no claim on my property save that 
which I may, of my own free will, bestow, and 
in all things her position must depend on my 
will, my sense ef honor. She will not even be 
looked on with respect; I can give her home, 
shelter, gold, affection, care, but my wife she 
cannot be.” 

“What Gitana ever was respected by the 
Busne: we are not fools enough to expect it?” 
said the old woman, bitterly. ‘‘As for your laws 
we despise them—your gold, surely no woman 
of our people expects more than her husband 
chooses to give; your whole nation—what is it 
to us but a curse and a thing to be abhorred? 
Could my poor Aurora go back to her tribe in 
safety, you should not have her for a ton’s weight 
of the yellowest gold ever lifted from the Darrow. 
Now I ask that ceremony which we hold binding, 





nothing more, save that I may not be left to 
starve, and Aurora is yours.” 

‘But I shall be free by the law to marry 
another,” said the young man, forcing himself 
to lay all the painful points of the case before 
the Sibyl, and thus relieving the clamors of his 
conscience. 

**You dare not marry another, law or no law: 
Aurora is of my blood,” answered the Sibyl, and 
the blaze of her fiery heart broke over her face. 
“A strong will makes its own laws and defends 
its own rights. You dare not marry another, 
she will not permit the treason.” 

‘* Heaven forbid that my sweet Gitanilla should 
ever inherit the fierce nature of her grand-dame, 
or my chances of happiness were small indeed,” 
said the Englishman, inly. Then addressing the 
Sibyl, he added, almost solemnly, ‘‘no man should 
answer for himself in the future. I have no 
power to answer for my conduct to your grand- 
child beyond the present feelings of my heart, 
the present promptings of my conscience. It 
seems to me now impossible that I should ever 
wrong the trust you both place in me—impos- 
sible that any other should ever step between 
her heart and mine. God only knows what is in 
the future,” he continued, with mournful sad- 
ness, “‘or how'the past may break in and color 
o.” 

He seemed about sinking into a reverie, one 
of those to which he had been accustomed, and 
which gave a serious cast to a character naturally 
ardent and impulsive. But the old gipsey grew 
impatient, and broke in with something of her 
native asperity, which had been kept in abey- 
ance during the entire conversation. 

“It is getting late—have you decided, Busne?” 
she said, without once removing her eyes, which 
had been reading him to the soul; doubts, strug- 
gles, hesitation, all that went to make up the 
flood of contending feelings that raged beneath 
his calm, almost sad exterior. 

“I have decided,” answered the young man, 
in a firm, but very sad voice, ‘God knows I 
would have saved her otherwise if possible! 
When and where must this ceremony take place? 
Not in presence of the tribe, that I cannot sub- 
mit to.” 

The gipsey uttered one of her sharp, bitter 
laughs. 

‘They would kill her and you. No, no, they 
will think her dead. Before dawn we went out 
together, I shall go home alone—they will un- 
derstand that. It is not the first time that old 
Papita has done that, and always after, those 
who sought have found traces of her work—I 
shall leave them now. Fragments of Aurora’s 
dress are clinging to the brambles where the 
Darrow runs deepest. They will find footsteps 
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there ground into the soil, and tangles of black 
hair—they know Aurora’s hair by the purple 
glow.” , 

** But she, Aurora, tell me what you have done 
with her?” inquired the young man, half terri- 
fied by these details. 

‘*She is safe. When the night comes, be ready, 
and I will take you where she is.” 

‘At what hour?” 

**Close to midnight, when you see the fires go 
out along the Barranco, expect me.” 

“I will.” 

‘¢Have mules in readiness, and a disguise for 
the Gitanilla; something that our people may not 
fathom readily.” 

‘It will be easy,” said Clare, after a moment’s 
thought; ‘‘my page died on the coast, Turner 
must have his garments somewhere among my 
luggage, I will speak with him.” 

‘Gold will be wanted,” said the gipsey, fixing 
her hungry glance on the young man with a 
meaning he could not possibly misunderstand. 
He stepped to a desk that lay in its leather case 
in a corner of the room, and took out several 
rolls of English guineas, enough to fill one 
hand. 

‘‘When you want more, here is an address, 
ask freely. Would to God all else were as easy 
as this,” he said, muttering the latter words in 
his own language, and placing a strip of paper, 
on which he had hastily written, in her hand. 

The Sibyl’s eyes gleamed, and for the first 
time he saw a smile of genuine satisfaction flash 
over her face. ‘ 

“‘Oh! this is something like: the Busne is 
magnificent,” she exclaimed, eagerly concealing 
the gold in her dress. ‘* Now they cannot starve 
old Papita like a sick hound in its kennel—this 
is power, and she can defy them. Let them 
question her if they dare—let them revile her 
if they have the courage, and say her grandchild 
had the death of disgrace. What does Papita 
care while she has gold and the drao secret.” 

The young man smiled faintly. He could not 
comprehend this fierce passion for gain in a 
creature like that, left tottering upon the brink 
of her grave so long, with all her bad passions 
still retaining their keen edge. He, to whom 
wealth came freely as the air, could little under- 
stand how want and penury, from which in this 
world gold alone can save us, grinds down the 
most generous nature. He despised the old gip- 
sey woman in his soul: but had he suffered as 
she had done, in what might he have been supe- 
rior? It is easy to scorn the sin to which we 
have no temptation. Eager to count over her 
gold—more than satisfied with her morning’s 
success, my great grand-dame left the Fonde 
chuckling to herself, and hugging her treasure 





with both arms fondly as a mother caresses 
her child. On her way down the hill she met 
Turner, who eyed her like an angry mastiff, and 
muttered to himself in English something that 
she did not understand. He stood looking after 
her as she disappeared among the trees, but she 
was busy with her gold, and cared nothing for 
his scrutiny. 

‘“‘Turner,” said Lord Clare, as that functionary 
entered the Fonde. 

‘*My lord!” was the terse reply, and by the 
very tone in which it was uttered Clare saw that 
the moment was unpropitious for his orders, but 
still he gave them, but with a faint blush and 
some hesitation. 

‘Turner, you will settle with the people here; 
pack up the luggage, and be ready to start at a 
moment’s notice.” 

‘“‘Which way, my lord?” When Turner was 
out of sorts his words were very few, and those 
few come forth with jerks, as if he plucked them 
up one by one from the depths of his bosom. 

“T_T have not quite determined. Back to 
Seville, perhaps.” 

‘“«Humph!” 

‘«This does not seem to please you, Turner.” 

‘‘What right has a servant to be pleased, I 
should like to know?” was the gruff rejoinder. 

‘¢ When an old servant is a faithful friend too, 
we like to see him satisfied,” said Clare, in a 
voice that no woman could have resisted. But 
Turner felt his advantage, he saw that his master 
kept something back which he hesitated to speak 
out, and so resolved not to soften his embarrass- 
ment in the least. 

‘We shall require three saddle mules, the best 
that can be found in Grenada,” said the master, 
at length. 

‘‘Three! humph!” ejaculated Turner again. 

*‘And others for the luggage,” persisted the 
young man, more decidedly. 

Turner bowed stiffly. He understood this 
change in his master’s tone, and did not like 
to brave him beyond a certain point. After a 
moment Clare spoke again. ° 

**You have the clothes that the boy William 
left, I suppose?” he said, but without looking 
his old serving man in the face as usual. 

‘Yes, I have them, my lord.” 

‘“‘Very well—leave them out—they will be 
wanted. I take’a new page with me from hence.” 

Turner did not speak now, but his features 
fell, and with a grave air, perfectly respectful, 
but full of reproof, he stood looking at his young 
master. 

“Have you a wish to discharge old Turner?” 
said the servant, at length, choking back the 
emotions that seemed forcing the words from 
out his throat. 
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“Discharge you, Turner; why you wouldn’t 3 it will be visa versa, who knows.” The blood 
go if I did,” cried the young lord, forcing a} rushed into Lord Clare’s face, but before he 
laugh. could speak Turner left the room. 
‘*Humph!” groaned the old man; ‘perhaps (TO BE CONTINUED.) 











SPRING WANDERINGS. 


BY EDWARD D. HOWARD. 


Down the hill-side, green and pleasant, Onward where the brook flows brightly 


Where clear waters lave the shore, 
Where the breeze comes stilly sliding 
Glassy riplets surface o’er, 
Stray’d I with such happy feeling, 
I could stray forevermore. 


Spring was in the skies above me, 
Breathing of their genial blue, 
And ’t was sweet to look upon them 

Warming to such matchless hue, 
That my spirit soaring upward 
Into light and beauty grew. 


Spring was in all earth and Heaven 
Like a quickening delight, 

Weaving in the woof of Nature, 
Flower-blooms lovely to the sight, 

Bursting forth in life and gladness 
Wheresoever fell the light. 


And as up the slope I wander’d 
Where a grey old oak there stood, 

Like a hoary-headed warden 
At the portals of the wood, 

In my heart I sang most sweetly, 
Such was my entranced mood. 


With a soft, delightful murmur 
Moved the branches o’er my head: 

And the red leaves of last Summer 
Rustled underneath my tread, 

Thickly parted in the sunlight 


With small blossoms, white and red. 





Found I violets of blue, 

Sometimes interspersed with others 
Of a white and golden hue, 

And they stirred sweet thoughts within me, 
Sweetest thoughts I ever knew. 


Is it not a wondrous beauty 
That a little simple flower, 
Such as in the early Spring-time 
Warms to being in an hour, 
Can awake such Heavenly feeling 
As forever shall endure? 


Flowers are pure, most pure and holy, 
Thus it is and well may be, 

When along the paths of Nature 
Fairest flowers of earth we see, 

Then we feel new-born within us, 
Deathless love and purity. 


Thus I walk’d, and thought, and ponder’d 
’Mid the gladness of the Spring, 

Till my soul grew bright and thankful 
Such sweet pleasure life could bring, 

Unto me so full of music — 
That I could not choose but sing. 


And when on my pathway homeward, 
By the aged oak I went, 

To its boughs it seemed some greenness 
Those few genial hours had lent, 

And unto my heart such beauty 
That I deem’d them not mis-spent. 





BY 


Tue shadowy wings of night 
Are brooding o’er land and sea; 
But yet my soul is bright 


With the pleasant thoughts of thee. 


They come as the sunlight streams 
Into a dungeon dim, 
Till the weary prisoner dreams 


That he hears the lark’s loud hymn. 


No sound the deep gloom cheers; 
The musical breeze is still; 
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But a voice from vanished years 
Doth my heart’s lone chambers fill. 


The shroud-like dark conceals 

All forms that the day makes fair; 
But memory now reveals 

A beauty to me more rare, 


No star shines out above, 

Where the dismal clouds slow roll; 
But thou, sweet star of love, 

Dost ever illume my soul. 





THE STOLEN MARRIAGE. 


BY MISS JANE STRICKLAND. 


A CLANDESTINE marriage generally is a myste- 
rious matter, without bridemaids and bridemen, 
cake, wedding favors, bouquets, smiles, jests, and 
other legitimate sources of mirthfulness, usually 
supposed to attend upon bridals where relative 
and friends meet together to witness the spousal 
rite. The union, unblessed by parents, is never 
joyous; it has often its misgivings, sometimes 
tears, and always after-repentance. The stolen 
marriage of John Brandon and Patty Bloomfield 
differed in some respects from clandestine mar- 
riages in general; it was celebrated in the face 
of the whole congregation immediately before 
the commencement of the morning service, to the 
infinite delight of matron and maid, aye, and of 
the children, too. Bachelors, young and old, 
alike seemed interested in the rite that made the 
timid, shrinking bride the wedded wife of the 
manly, fine, independent-looking fellow who had, 
in a voice that echoed along the only aisle of our 
parish church, vowed to “take her for better and 
worse, until death should them part.” Patty 
seemed to feel her responsibility far more than 
her tall, upright partner; her vow was almost 
inaudible; her small, slight figure drooped, and a 
tear fell on the ring the lover fixed on her finger. 
The final blessing was scarcely spoken, before the 
bridegroom nodded and smiled upon the bride, 
as much as to remind her that, in spite of all ob- 
stacles, he had made good his promise of taking 
her, and her only, for his wedded wife. She looked 
up with a smile which gleamed like a sunbeam 
in the midst of her tears and blushes, signed 
her maiden name for the last time, took her tall 
bridegroom’s arms, and vanished like a vision 
from the church, so sudden and stealthy was her 
departure. The whole affair resembled in noth- 
ing a stolen marriage, if the absence of relatives, 
and the choice of the clerk as the person to give 
away the bride, had not suggested something of 
the sort to the congregation. The surmise was 
quite correct; the union solemnized between John 
Brandon, cabinet-maker, and Martha Bloomfield, 
was quite against the wishes of their respective 
families, the parents of the parties having formed 
higher views for their children. The objection 
seems too ridiculous, but the reader must bear in 
mind that this is a true story, and a real stolen 
marriage, and that the working classes have their 
follies as well as their betters. The parents of 
John wanted 3 woman with a few hundred pounds, 





to set him up in business; and those of Patty 
preferred the suit of an ugly, crooked farmer, 
whose farm-servants they were, and whom they 
very erroneously considered a gentleman. Now, 
John had a choice of damsels, upon whom, in con- 
sideration of their dowry, his father and mother 
would willingly have bestowed the parental bene- 
diction. They were well to do in the world, and 
therefore ought not to have been so mercenary, 
while the Bloomfields, with no means but hard 
labor, had a large family to bring up, and the 
marriage of their pretty daughter to their ugly 
master did hold out advantages that had inclined 
them to sacrifice one for the good of their other 
children. In fact, they lived rent free in Mr. 
Seely’s own house; the woman, in consideration 
of her undertaking for the little crooked bachelor 
the services of a housekeeper, becoming the law- 
ful possessor of the broken victuals left by that 
worthy, who, smitten by the charms of Patty 
Bloomfield, did not exact too rigorous an account 
of his housekeeping expenses. Now, Patty, petite 
in figure and round faced, had little personal 
beauty; but her skin was clear, her eyes large, 
dark, and expressive, besides a foot which would 
have rendered her a successful candidate for the 
glass slipper. Our little sempstress,too, was the 
neatest dresser in the world, carrying the sim- 
plicity of her attire almost to prudery; and her 
peculiar style gave her a gentility of appearance 
not often seen in persons of her calling. Her 
accomplishments were few, and confined to a 
sweet voice, modulated by a fine ear and the art 
of arranging flowers; and the ladies for whom 
she worked generally received with their muslin 
dresses a nosegay arranged in the prettiest man- 
ner in the world. Quite conscious of her influence 
over the mind of the farmer, Patty made free 
with his prize carnations and choice roses for 
these occasions, returning his courteous permis- 
sion by placing on his side-table every Sunday 
a bouquet arranged in her own faultless style. 
She read well, had her own way of mental arith- 
metic, and wrote out her bills in a self-taught 
hand, till Mr. John Brandon undertook the task of 
reforming her ‘‘pot-hooks and hangers.” Their 
acquaintance had commenced by her making a 
gown for his mother. She stayed late to finish 
the garment; he saw her safe to her home in the 
next parish. Her style of fitting pleased his 
mother, who saw no danger in thus associating 
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the young people together, because her son con- 
tradicted everything the little woman said, and 
found fault with everything she did. His cousin, 
Miss Juliana Maria Tipkins, from London, a 
ward of Chancery, with a sophisticated face and 
a thousand pounds, discovered the rudiments of 
@ flirtation; and she was right. His seeming 
rudeness was Mr. John Brandon’s style of court- 
ship. After a time he became so eloquently 
tender with his eyes, that his mother called him 
a fool, and Patty Bloomfield a designing jade, 
and chose another dress-maker. Miss Juliana 


fs ‘ 

will find there a bride and bridegroom; so you 
had better put on your green silk gown, mother, 
and Juliana her fal-lals and flounces.” 

‘* What, then, that girl is married? I am truly 
glad of it!” replied his mother. 

“It was quite time, I think,” responded Miss 
Juliana Maria, very pointedly. 

*¢She is, then, married to the farmer?” 

*¢No, mother, to me.” 

He was prepared for anger, astonishment, 
scoldings, and vituperations, but not for the 
tears, the look of concern, the pathetic-lamenta- 





abused Patty; her cousin defended her; and ; 
after two years of courtship, fallings out, and } 


alternative fits of jealousy and tenderness, the ; 
whole affair had terminated by a marriage on } 


this lovely June morning, by licence, too, at our 
parish church. 

The circumstances that had compelled Patty 
to live under the same roof as the ugly, crooked : 
farmer, had led to many ill-natured reflections 
and surmises, so that her character was roughly 
handled in those circles where the uneducated 
usually waste their time in managing their neigh- 
bors’ matters. 
also made Patty and her agricultural admirer a 
subject of conversation, and Miss Juliana Maria 
often put in a few comments, by way of improve- 
ment, till John’s parents were fully persuaded that 
to the fault of poverty their future daughter-in- 
law added those of duplicity and unchastity. 

Patty and her bridegroom had found, unex- 
pectedly, in the farmer, an advocate to soften 
the displeasure of her parents; for to her own 
home John had conducted her immediately after 
their marriage, shrewdly suspecting that the 


farm-laborer and his wife would soon be recon- } 
{of a fellow giving a dinner to a man what’s 


ciled to such an eligible match as himself. Nor 
was he mistaken. Dame Bloomfield remembered 
that his father was in better circumstances than 
most of his neighbors; and when her master 
generously was pleased to overlook the loss of 
her daughter, she and her goodman were not 
very unwilling to receive their tall, handsome 
son-in-law. After all, the crooked farmer had 
not a bad heart, nor any want of moral rectitude; 
the girl had never encouraged him, and she was 
now nothing more to him than the fair wife of 
another man; so he invited them both to dinner, 
and got up a bottle of port to drink their health, 
kindly telling John to bring his father and 
mother, with Miss Juliana Maria Tipkins, to 
dine with them, advising him to tell them at 
once that he had got married that morning. 

Our bridegroom took his advice, and departed. 
Straightforward, bold, and rather blunt—and, 
moreover, relying upon his being the sole object 
of their affections—he entered the little parlor, 


Mrs. Brandon and her one maid i her, I know, and with no cause so to do. 
‘ Farmer Seely cares very little about her, after 


tion of his mother, and the melancholy shake of 
his father’s head, accompanied with the grave 
remark—‘‘son, if she had but been a good girl, 
I should have considered her as my daughter; 
but, seeing she is what she is, I will never think 
her otherwise than as an artful wanton, who has 
taken in an inconsiderate and disobedient young 
man.” 

**Come, father, remember that you are speak- 
ing of my wife—a good, virtuous, industrious girl 
as any in the country. Some of the old ladies 
who drink tea with mother have talked freely of 
Why, 


all, for he is going to give us the wedding dinner, 
which is more than you have even thought about 
yet.” 

“Tf all is true that is said of him and her, a 
wedding dinner is a cheap way of getting rid of 
the girl,” replied his father, angrily. 

“Oh, John, John! you have done the worst 
day’s work you ever did in your life,” said his 
mother, in a tone of deep maternal tenderness. 
‘In course, if she had been worth having, Seely 
would have been bitterly vexed. Don’t tell me 


stolen his sweetheart from him! Seely he is by 
name, but not so silly by nature as to do that, 
without some good reason for his liberality.” 

‘‘Now, dear Cousin John, do you think you 
could have done so?” demanded Miss Juliana 
Maria, coaxingly. 

His start told that the dart had found an aim, 
His jealous temperament, constancy of affection, 
and sullen pride repelled the idea of such com- 
plaisance with scorn. His mother, too, was not 
violent; she wept, but she neither screamed with 
passion, nor abused the woman he had rashly 
made his wife. He turned pale, then red, and 
his powerful figure seemed to lose its strength. 
He sank into g chair, and rested his hot brow 
upon his trembling hand. 

“If you had but consulted your best friends, 
John, before you were so headstrong as to marry 
her, you would not have made yourself miserable 
for life. What had we ever done to deserve such 





and after delivering the invitation, added, ‘‘you 


contempt on your part?” His mother rose, put 
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her arms about his neck—those arms that had 
carried him in his infancy—and wept like a 
child. 

‘* Tell me all you know,” he said, “‘ dear mother. 
If I have any cause to doubt, why the matter will 
stand just as it did yesterday, and Mr. Seely may 
keep her for me.” 

Then there was a general outpouring of all 
the scandal, gossip, and envious surmises, which 
the conquest of the rich farmer and handsome 
mechanic had excited in the female part of their 
community, 

‘Well, I am rightly served for my disobedience 
to my good parents,” said he; and then added, 
‘«Farmer Seely may eat his roast beef and plum 
pudding with my bride, if he likes, but without 
either my friends or me. I shall see her no 
more. I only cared for her while I thought her 
a good girl.” He brushed away a tear, dined 
with his parents, and went to his own parish 
church, where he stared everybody out of coun- 
tenance who ventured to scrutinize him. 

The poor slandered bride, how did the day 
pass with her? For the first two hours, a feeling 
of tumultuous happiness swelled her breast, and 
glowed on her clear cheek. Her parents had 
forgiven her, and she had put on an apron, and 
made an immense plum pudding—“ Sister Patty’s 
grand wedding pudding,” as her little brothers 
called it—and gave her aid in sundry housekeep- 
ing matters to her mother; then she set the din- 
ner-table, readjusted her own dress, hoped that 
the prolonged absence of her husband would be 
productive of good results; and, finally, went 
into her chamber, to read the Morning Service, 
for she was a pious girl, and seldom spent her 
Sabbath in making plum puddings—but, to be 
sure, getting married would only happen once in 
her life. She had said «‘Monday;” but dear 
John had said, “the better the day, the better the 
deed,” and she had given way. In the church, 
too, she had promised a power of things, and, 
among the rest, to obey him. She was sure he 
would keep her to her word; but to obey and 
serve the man she loved would be easy enough, 
she ‘‘ fancied.” 

While the newly-wedded bride was picturing 
a happy future to herself, time stole on, and no 
bridegroom, no father and mother-in-law, no 
Miss Juliana Maria Tipkins' appeared. The 
farmer wanted his dinner, the children cried 
for the plum pudding; and at last, when all the 
good things were spoiled, the party sat down 
to their late and comfortless meal. The bride 
became miserably anxious, wept, walked up and 
down the green lane leading from her native ; 
village to the post-town where he lived, and | 
passed in tears and restless anxiety her cheerless 
wedding-day. Her eldest brother went out in 
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the evening, by her desire, to learn the cause of 
the bridegroom’s unaccountable absence; but all 
he brought back was, the report that John Bran- 
don had repented of his marriage, and was off to 
London by that night’s coach. Patty dropped 
on the floor in a swoon, and was carried to bed 
in a state of insensibility. She kept her room 
for a week, and when she rejoined the home 
circle looked as if a deadly blight had fallen on 
her young blooming years. She went about the 
house with a step slow and uncertain, ceased to 
work, and passed her whole time in recalling her 
happy hours, and contrasted them with her pre- 
sent misery. Few stolen marriages, I know, are 
happy ones; but her misery had immediately fol- 
lowed her disobedience. To her grief for losing 
her bridegroom’s affections was added the sense 
of shame. Her fair fame had been slandered; 
her unhappy marriage was the subject of jest, 
pity, or contempt. He believed her guilty, too. 
She could not get over it, and she began to pre- 
pare herself for that world whither her breaking 
heart was fast conducting her. She read and 
prayed much every day; and employed her hours 
in writing a sort of journal of her thoughts and 
feelings, to be given to him when she should be 
no more. His address had been kept a profound 
secret, but some busybody had told her mother 
that he was only waiting for his wife’s death to 
marry Miss Juliana Maria Tipkins, and the poor 
girl was afraid it was only too true. She was 
never seen anywhere but at her own parish 
church; but after this report, she showed signs 
of consumption, and increasing languor kept her 
entirely at home. ‘ 

How did the bridegroom conduct himself while 
the poor bride was breaking her heart for him? 
Why, he never mentioned her name, and worked 
fiercely at his business; but he could not forget 
her; no other girl attracted his eyes; and as for 
Miss Juliana Maria Tipkins—poop! he never 
thought once of her. He was, however, obliged 
to come home, for his father had hurt his hand, 
and he was engaged to do some work at the Hall, 
and his son must supply his place. Now, it hap- 
pened that John had an aunt and godmother in 
@ village where the stage stopped—a kind, good 
Christian, whom he valued very much; so he 
wished to chat with Aunt Mary, and came in 
just to speak to her, and, among other matters, 
to ask for some intelligence of his forsaken bride. 
“T suppose my wife is nearly married again by 
this time?” said he, in a careless tone, after the 
first greetings were over. 

“Some girls would have married, I believe, 
after five months’ neglect, as such a marriage is 
not a binding one, I fancy,” replied his aunt, 
gravely; “but I hear she is breaking her heart!” 

‘“‘That may be her pride, you know,” replied 
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he, and he laughed—that is, he pretended to 
laugh. ‘Hearts are tough timbers: mine is not 
broken, at least.” 

**You have neither been slandered nor for- 
saken, John, by the object of your affections,” 
returned his aunt. Then, after a pause, she 
said—*indeed, John, you have been very cruel 
to that poor girl, whose mortification and disap- 
pointment are bringing her to an early grave.” 

‘Well, ought she not to feel shame for her 
misconduct? To wrong and take in a fine young 
fellow like me, for that thing whose head might 
serve me for a walking-stick—and I loved her so 
dearly, so fondly, too! But why should we men- 
tion the girl's name? The only name she de- 
serves, you know, I must not mention to you.” 

“TI believe Patty Brandon to be a good, a very 
good, deserving, modest girl, and an injured one, 
too. Had she been otherwise, after the solemn 
promises you made before God, you ought not to 
have perjured yourself by forsaken her in an 
hour whom you had vowed to cleave unto till 
death dissolved the covenant. Pray, nephew, did 
you ever read the marriage ceremony through, 
till you so rashly plighted, and sinfully, I must 
say, broke your troth-plight?” 

*‘Why yes, aunt, you may be sure I did, just 
to see what my wife was to do for me. I am 


sure she was to love, honor, serve, and obey me. 


As for what I promised, I am not so clear about 
that, as I was thinking just then what the old 
folks would say when I brought home my wife.” 

The aunt took a small pocket prayer-book from 
a shelf, opened it, and folding down a leaf, re- 
marked, ‘‘that he would have time to consider 
his matrimonial obligation during ten miles’ drive 
home.” 

He took it with a smile; a long-vanished feel- 
ing of cheerfulness stole into his heart. His 
aunt thought Patty innocent and injured—and 
Aunt Mary, too, who was so good, pious, virtuous, 
and thoroughly respectable herself. ‘‘ What, then, 
would you have me do about Patty, aunt?” at 
length said he. 

“Go, ask her pardon, and promise to dismiss 
all jealous thoughts from your mind, forever, 
nephew.” 

‘Good-bye, dear Aunt Mary,” cried the young 
mechanic; ‘‘I am afraid I shall lose the coach.” 
And he was off like an arrow from a bow. 

He was an outside passenger, and the winter 
was a cold one; yet he read and re-read that 
beautiful office of the church by which he had 
bound himself to Martha Bloomfield only to de- 
stroy her fame and peace of mind. He thought 
the journey would never come to anend. One 
of his father’s apprentices came to carry his 
travelling-bag—a piece of state his mother had 
imposed upon him, to impress the villagers with 





a proper idea of her son’s consequence. ‘*Tom, 
how do you do?” said he. ‘Are father and 
mother well?” And then, in an under tone—I 
say, have you heard anything lately about my 
wife ?”” 

“‘Yes, Master John; I heard that she was 
thought to be dying last night.” 

The husband of Patty grew pale; still he could 
not be, for he rushed impetuously into his own 
house, sat down, and, leaning his arms on the 
table, wept and sobbed till his tears fell in a 
shower. It was a terrible sight to see a man 
weep in that feminine manner; and so his mother 
thought. 

‘« John, what is the matter—my son, my John?” 

“Tt is all about Patty Bloomfield,” whispered 
the apprentice. 

Once—and once only—his mother had seen her 
son weep, and that was on the day, long years 
ago, when his little sister had been accidentally 
drowned; for his temperament was not tearful, 
but a little sullen, and these bitter drops seemed 
wrung from his very soul. What anguish is like 
the anguish of remorse; and what grief is so 
moving to a woman as that which wrings the 
heart of her sterner partner, man? Mrs. Bran- 
non felt this, both as a woman and a mother. 
The agony of her son had touched, too, a jarring 
chord in her own bosom; the condition of the fine 
young creature her evil report had occasioned 
him to forsake, had awakened both regret and 
sympathy for poor Patty Bloomfield. 

‘¢What is the matter with our John, mistress?” 
asked the old carpenter, who came in and re- 
garded his son’s grief with marked anxiety. 

The young mechanic raised his head, and re- 
plied himself to the question. ‘‘The matter is, 
father, that you have loved and cherished your 
wife, and I have murdered mine.” 

‘Dear, dear John, you shall bring her home 
this very night,” replied his father, ‘only pray 
don’t take on so.” 

‘Mother, mother! why did you fill my head 
with suspicion, and my heart with jealousy?” 
said the young man to his repentant mother. 
“You did not ought to have done so, mother?” 

‘‘My dear John, I only said what people told 
me. Pray, forgive me!” And she threw her 
arms round his neck, and wept bitterly. 

‘¢Wili she see me?—will she, can she forgive 
me’—must she die?”—and he disengaged him- 
self from his mother’s arms. ‘Mother, I must 
go to see her!” and he rushed forth into the 
street with the speed of a madman. 

Patty, supported by pillows, pale and ema- 
ciated, the shadow of what she had been, the 
large, dark eyes surrounded with the deep shade 
of care, sat listening to the word of God which 
one of her little sisters was reading to her, when 
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@ man burst into the cottage, and flung himself 
prostrate on the ground at her feet, crying out, 
‘“‘my wife, my Patty, you are dying, and I am 
come to die with you.” The poor forsaken girl 
wrapt her arms about him, leant over him with 
forgiving fondness for a moment, and then sank 
down lifeless into his arms. Did she really die? 
No, she did not, as the good-for-nothing fellow 
really deserved she should; but the long and 
death-like swoon into which she fell did so nearly 
resemble death, that everybody but the doctor 
thought she was gone forever. It was months 
before Patty was able to take possession of the 
pretty cottage on the village green, with its porch 
covered with honeysuckle and roses, which the 
penitent parents of her repentant husband had 
taken for her. John made all the furniture in 
the best style of his own neat workmanship, and 
the little crooked farmer presented the young 
couple with a cow and a pig. Aunt Mary, the 
author of the reconciliation, bestowed her own 
large family Bible upon them, and on the fly- 
leaf was written, ‘Those whom God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder.” John makes 
an excellent husband and father, for he thinks 
he can never make sufficient amendment to his 
wife for the sufferings he occasioned her by his 
cruel desertion. 

Aunt Mary and the little farmer stood for their 


lovely boy, born nearly a twelvemonth after their 
reunion, on which occasion his behaviour was so 
friendly, that after his departure honest John 
proclaimed him ‘to be a good honest fellow.” 
“So he is,” replied his wife, ‘‘yet not exactly 
the sort of a person that a fine young man like 


you ought to have been jealous of.” John grin- 
ned; it was the first and last time he ever heard 
his wife allude to their unhappy separation. 
*‘You say nothing about Miss Juliana Maria Tip- 
kins, then, and your bad opinion of my taste?” 
Patty did not smile; she knew that the report 





During her illness John had found and read 
her letter or journal, and had shed bitter tears 
over the record of her feelings respecting her 
abandonment. One sentence alone need be quoted 
here, and that because it is a just commentary 
upon stolen marriages in general: ‘‘Our minister 
has convinced me that I was wrong to marry as 
I did without consulting my best friends, my own 
parents; and that John was wrong too. He says 
that neither of us reverenced the third command- 
ment as we ought to have done. I see it now 
myself. ‘What I have sown, that have I reaped;’ 
yet there are times when ‘my punishment seems 
greater than I can bear.’ My days will be short 
in the land, and then my husband will be free. 
I pray that like me he may not suffer for his dis- 
obedience.” How often had John Brandon wept 
over this simple transcript of his wife’s feelings; 
and his first decided religious impressions took 
their rise from her convictions. He became a 
wiser man, and his stolen union with Patty turned 
out better than such marriages generally do— 
that is, he and his partner suffered only a few 
months’ misery, instead of the life-long wretched- 
ness that usually follows such hasty adoption of 
solemn and binding vows. 

It is pleasant to witness, however, the domestic 
happiness of the young couple, now that years of 
peace have succeeded to those months of misery. 
The piety of the young wife has softened and 
subdued the impetuosity of the husband’s tem- 
per, and when she comes to our parish church 
with her pretty children, the youngest carried 
by John, her small, delicate figure, supported by 
the arm of her tall, powerful partner, I sometimes 
remember the morning when I saw them plight 
their faith at the altar in the face of our morning 
congregation, and the interest we felt in the bride, 
whose desertion had followed within an hour of 
her stolen wedding. She was always a favorite 
of mine; and I can truly say that I sympathized 


of his engagement to Miss Juliana had nearly ; with her sufferings, and rejoiced at the happy 
killed her, but she wondered ‘‘how she could } termination of the little romance in real life of 


ever have credited the thing herself.” 


which she was the lowly heroine. 
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BY CHARLES H. 


Or them who wrapped in earth are cold— 
No more the smiling day shall view, 
Should many a tender tale be told, 
For many a tender thought is due. 


Why travel thus the tracks of Time, 
The lichen-dotted tomb explore, 

With pain each crumbling ruin climb, 
And o’er the doubtful sculpture pore? 





STEWART. 
} Why seek we, wearied and alone, 

Through death’s dim aisles to urge our way, 
Remark the moss-grown tablet stone, 

And lead oblivion into day? 


’Tis spirit nature prompts the heart 
To breast the flow of Lethe’s wave; 
And to forgotten friends impart 
A fresh memorial o’er the grave. 





EQUESTRIANISM FOR LADIES.—NO. IX. 


Sroprine anp Bacxina.—The lady must learn 
how to perform the perfect stop in all the paces. 
The perfect stop in the walk, is a cessation of all 
action in the animal, produced instantaneously 
by the rider, without any previous intimation 
being given by her to the horse. The slovenly 
stop is gradual and uncertain. The incorrect 
stop is a momentary and violent check on the 
action in the middle, instead of the conclusion, 
of the cadence, while the fore legs are coming to 
the ground. The proper movements should be 
performed, by the rider, so that the stop may 
conclude correctly with the cadence. The firm- 
ness of the hand should be increased, the body 
be thrown back, the reins drawn to the body, 
and the horse’s haunches pressed forward by 
the leg and whip, so that he may be brought to 
bear on the bit. 

The stop in the trot is performed as in the 
walk: the rider should operate when the ad- 





vanced limbs of the animal, before and behind, 
respectively, have come to the ground, so that 
the stop may be perfected when the other fore 
leg and hind leg advance and complete the ca- 
dence. 

The stop in the canter is performed by the 
rider in a similar manner: the time should be 
at the instant when the horse’s fore feet are 
descending;—the hind feet will immediately 
follow, and at once conclude the cadence. In 
an extended canter, it is advisable to reduce the 
horse to a short trot, prior to stopping him, or 
to perform the stop by a double arret ;—that is, 
in two cadences instead of one. 

It is necessary that the lady should learn how 
to make a horse back, in walking: to do this, 
the reins must be drawn equally and steadily 
toward the body, and the croup of the horse 
kept in a proper direction by means of the leg 
and whip. 





SUMMER FANCIES. 


BY FRANK LEE. 


Tue Summer rain is falling fast, 
And singing to the ground, 

And musically on the ear 
Is borne the pleasant sound. 

The drooping flow’rets ope their eyes 
And laugh as if in play; 

And I sit here and idly dream 
These Summer hours away. 


T hold a book upon my knee, 
But the dancing rain-drops light, 
The white clouds shining in the sun 
Are dearer to my sight. 
I, what are works that man hath wrought 
To things that God hath given; 
And so I watch the bright rain fall, 
Like angels’ tears, from Heaven. 


And as I mark the changing clouds 
I give my thoughts their wings, 
And listen to the pleasant song 
That joyous fancy sings. 
I love a quiet tune like this, 
T love to sit alone, 
For I have fram’d for dreaming hours 
A bright world of my own. 





A world of peace, and joy, and light, 
Throng’d with its dwellers fair; 

I hasten from my earthly cares, 
And long to linger there. 

They say that I’m an idle wight, 
And may be it is so, 

But ’tis a kind of idleness 
But very few can know! 


I love my joys, my books, my thoughts, 
I love my dreamings lone, 
And better far than man I love 
That bright world of my own. 
I love the rain-drops falling fast, 
They bid my heart rejoice, 
And turn my thoughts from earthly things 
By their soft, angel voice. 


Let worldlings sneer at joys like mine, 
Their praise—I ask it not, 

Still from their breath my soul shall keep 
One pure, undarken’d spot. 

They say that I’m an idle wight, 
And may be it is so, 

Though ‘tis a kind of idleness 
But very few can know. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Tax GARDEN IN SEPTEMBER.—The garden now 
requires all our attention. Not a day should pass 
without the removal of all that has done its work, 
whether stems, leaves, or flowers. Many persons 
become careless now, and leave the withering vege- 
tation to mingle with that which is full of life, until 
some general “clearing up” takes place late in the 
autumn. This is a policy we cannot too much con- 
demn. 

After being thoroughly cleaned, glazed, and 
painted, the greenhouse must receive its inhabi- 
tants, now fully prepared to flower in their seasons 
by the robust growth they have obtained by out-door 
exposure during the summer. The pits and frames 
mu&t also be prepared to shelter the tender and half- 
hardy productions which are to be preserved for next 
season. Very slight erections will be of great service 
in this way, for thousands of pots containing roses, 
fuchsias, verbenas, and even more tender plants, are 
kept in perfect health in many gardens in pits whose 
sides are made of turf, and whose covering is a 
hurdle thatched with reeds or straw. Always re- 
member that damp is more to be apprehended in 
winter than frost; for we have often known collec- 
tions lost from the inroads of the former, which no 
cold had injured. When plants are struck and 
reserved for next season, the grand object should 
be to keep them alive, but not to promote their 
growth. Comparative dryness, therefore, will be 
highly favorable to this end, and if such pits are 
kept from heavy rains, a little shelter will prevent 
their being injured by the hardest frosts. 

Toward the end of the month, such plants as are 
worth preserving may be taken up, potted, and con- 
signed to a pit or frame during the winter, if they 
are of a kind to rough it in that manner; if not, they 
must have a place in the back parts of the green- 
house. In potting these some discretion must be 
used, so as to bring them into a small compass; and 
as a general rule, instead of taking them up with a 
ball of earth and forcing that into a pot, it will be 
best to shake out the roots, to prune them and the 
upper foliage, and then to pot them in well-drained 
soil. Supposing, for example, you wish to preserve 
a fine verbena, which has been flowering during the 
summer; you may cut off all the creeping branches 
within a few inches of the stem, and then treat it 
in the above manner. Pelargoniums or geraniums 
of every kind submit well to this process, and make 
far better plants when cut in close than when left 
with their summer growth upon them. It may be 
well to mention, that scarlet pelargoniums must not 
be trusted to pits or frames unless damp is excluded. 
They will bear a great deal of frost if kept dry, but 
moisture is fatal to them in the winter. 

Bulbs must receive attention this month, and, if 





possible, they should be in the ground before the 
close of it. It is the practice of many gardeners of 
the old school to plant tulips, &c.,in December, and 
as instances of this folly have come under our notice 
recently, it may be useful to say a word on the 
subject. If hyacinths and tulips are examined now, 
it will be found that they are already obeying the 
laws of their nature, and exhibiting the vitality 
within them by the evolution of the budding leaf 
and the emission of incipient roots. Now this is a 
clear proof that planting them cannot safely be de- 
layed, for the bulbs will be injured by performing a 
process in the light which ought to go on beneath 
the ground. As soon, therefore, as the bed can be 
cleared of their summer crops, they should be pre- 
pared for the reception of the bulbs, by being dug 
up, and by the introduction of a little sand and 
decayed leaf-mould. At all events, every lover of a 
garden should now determine to what extent he will 
cultivate spring bulbs, and procure the stock required 
as early as possible. 


A New Conrrizvutor.—A sprightly ktter from 
Louisiana, enclosing a sketch, entitled “Ellen 
Cameron’s Fourth of July,” dwells thus on author- 
ship amid mosquitoes and melting heats. 


“Did you ever attempt to prepare an article for 
the press in July, beneath our Southern sky; espe- 
cially on the banks of the great fathers of waters? 
If so, you can imagine the difficulties that clog the 
wings of my aspiring genius. Very poetical and 
romantic are the sunny South, and the majestic 
Mississippi, to dream of in a colder clime, where 
mosquities are unknown, and the sun’s rays not 
quite so powerful; but when one sits melting in the 
shade, or darting about in a very astonishing man- 
ner to avoid the slow torture of the annoying little 
insects, both of these poetic names lose their ele- 
vating influences, and appear very prosaic affairs. 
One more confidence and I have done. From my 
earliest efforts at school composition, one desire has 
followed me everywhere:—a longing to become an 
author, and a belief that I have within me the crude 
elements, from which might be wrought out forms 
of beauty, and thoughts to be remembered. Once I 
aspired to poetry, and was crowned the laureate of 
our dormitory at school; but I might as well ‘choose 
some particular star and think to wed it.’ Lower, 
and beautifully less has sunk my ambition, till I 
confess it would almost surprise me to find the crea- 
tions of my brain appear occasionally on some spare 
page of your Magazine. 

“Heigh-ho, I thought to pen you a sprightly 
epistle, but my heart flutters so sensibly, that I feel 
more in the lachrymose vein, and there is a whirling 
in my brain painfully reminding me of the fearful 
authority of an editor. Dear Mr. Peterson, I have 
always regarded you as the most amiable of men, 
and the patron of faltering geniuses, like the one 
before you: do not deprive me of that pleasing hope, 
derived from a careful perusal of the ‘National’ for 
years. Surely you can make room for my humble 
offering. Then let me hear something favorable 
from the next editor’s table.” 
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Who could resist such an appeal? Not we, at any 
rate. Besides, the sketch is a good one, and worthy, 
on its own account, of insertion. So, fair Agnes, the 
story shall appear. 


Give us Crepit.—We scarcely ever pick up an 
exchange paper, without finding some article, copied 
from our Magazine, but without credit. Is this fair? 
We have not, be it remembered, followed the ex- 
ample of our cotemporaries, who have nearly alto- 
gether abandoned the publication of original stories. 
We are, therefore, honestly entitled to credit for the 
tales we publish; and we ougift to have it; especially 
in a crisis like this, when we are almost alone in 
offering original articles to the American public. 


“An! Yes I Rememper.”—This is the title of a 
very beautiful lyric, by Sidney Dyer, which has been 
set to music by Henri Vasouver, and published by 
G. W. Brainard & Co., Louisville, Ky. It is in- 

. tended as Ben Bolt’s reply to the popular song by 
Dr. English, and is dedicated to the memory of 
“Little Alice.” ‘ 

Ovr Premium Piares.—If any person, entitled to 
& premium plate, has failed to receive it, we should 
be glad to know; for sometimes such things mis- 
carry in the mail. We have given this notice once 
before, and now repeat it, as we do not wish a single 
one of our friends to be disappointed. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Dollars and Cents, By Amy Lathrop. 2 vols. 
New York: G. P. Putnam.—It is impossible for our 
old friend, the author of “The Wide, Wide World,” 
to conceal herself by assuming this new disguise. 
No other living writer but Miss Warner could have 
composed the volumes before us. Not only is the 
entire handling of the story the same as in her two 
former fictions, not only do the characters exhibit 
similar peculiarities, not only is the general tone 
strikingly like, but the scenery, though placed in 
Pennsylvania, instead of being that of the Keystone 
state, is really that of eastern New York, where Miss 
Warner lives. The neighborhood around’Glen-luna 
is a New York rural neighborhood, which is as dis- 
tinct from a Pennsylvania one, as Broadway is from 
Chesnut street. Ezra Barrington is a New York 
Yankee, in dress, habits, conversation, everything; 
one might search Pennsylvania over, and not find a 
farmer to talk as he does. In short, Miss Warner, 
and nobody else, wrote this novel. And will she 
permit us to say that she has done herself an injus- 
tice by publishing it anonymously? In the first 
place, it does not sell as well, for hundreds who 
would buy a book by the author of “Queechy,” do 
not purchase this, simply because they think it the 
work of a different hand, and, until they buy and 
read, they cannot discover their mistake, nor always 
even then. In the second place, “Dollars and 
Cents,” taken as a whole, is a better book than even 
“Queechy,” though a few of the earlier chapters 


of this latter fiction are better than anything in 
“Dollars and Cents.” The publisher has issued the 
work in a handsome style. 

The Blithedale Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
lvol. Boston: Ticknor & Co.—We do not consider 
this fiction equal either to “The Scarlet Letter,” or 
to “The House of Seven Gables.” Nevertheless the 
work is one of decided genius, and brimful of Haw- 
thorne’s best peculiarities. The characters of Zeno- 
bia and Priscilla are well contrasted and powerfully 
drawn; and we almost recognize in the former a 
real portrait, so like is it to an eminent American 
authoress. But the great charm of the work is the 
under current of poetry which runs through it. Some 
of the descriptions of scenery are full of the loftiest 
ideality, and yet are graphic: they have, as it were, 
a double aspect; they paint the actual thing, and 
they suggest much that is beyond. The frame-work 
of the story is constructed around a communist com- 
munity, the original having been that of Brook Farm, 
where, many years ago, Hawthorne spent a short 
period, in company with Channing and others. But 
the book has nothing of a political aspect. As far 
as can be judged from incidental passages, however, 
Hawthorne is no great friend of modern Socialism: 
perhaps the experiment at Brook Farm cured him of 
such speculations. The volume is elegantly printed, 
as, indeed, are all the publications of Ticknor. 

The R of the R Edited by Oliver 
B. Bunce. New York: Bunce & Brothers.—This is 
a book so truly and thoroughly American, so rich in 
American genius, both of the pen and pencil, that 
no patriotic head of a family should be without it. 
Mr. Bunce is a man of fine talent, and capable, as 
this book proves, of bringing it to direct account; 
and he has here gathered up the fading traditions 
of our Revolution, facts that are more wonderful 
than fancies, deeds of devotion, heroic achievements, 
and wild adventures, that make one ashamed of 
knowing _s0 little of what our liberty cost, to those 
who bled, and died, and suffered for it. The work 
is beautifully got up; the illustrations are full of 
character, and rich in artistic execution. The book 
itself is a casket of gems, which we cannot praise too 
highly. 





Supernal Theology. By Owen G. Warren. 1 vol. 
New York: Soule & Wells.—We know the author of 
this book well—know him as a gentleman of the 
purest talent and undoubted honor. Marvelous as 
the things he records may appear, one thing we can 
answer for, he is satisfied of their truth: and however 
difficult it may be for us to draw the conclusions that 
he makes, from the same facts—however little we 
can follow him in our faith or belief, his convictions 
we must respect. The book is beautifully written, 
and has all the interest of a romance. 


Courtesy, Manners, and Habite. By George W. 
Hervey. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Under a 
rather deceptive title, we have, in this book, a great 
amount of fine original thought, and a great deal of 
beautiful common sense. It is more interesting than 
one could well imagine from the subject, and well 





worth preserving in the library. 
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Fancies of a Whimsical Man. By the author of 
“ Musings of an Invalid.” 1 vol. New York: John 
8. Taylor.—Mr. Taylor always gets up his books 
beautifully, and never publishes one that is not well 
worth reading. Our opinion of the “ Mutierings and 
Musings of an Invalid,” hold good for this book 
also, which is something in the same strain, abating 
nothing in its interest or originality. We regret 
that severe illness has made our notice of this and 
other books later than we could have desired. 

The Two Fathers. 1 vol. New York: Stringer & 
Townsend.—An unpublished Spanish work, translated 
into English by the author, and Henry Edgar. There 
is a sort of wild fascination in this first volume, which 
reminds one of the French modern school, without 
partaking of its worst faults. It is impossible to go 
through the first volume, all that is now presented, 
without an impatient desire for the second, which is 
promised soon. 

Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—This glorious book is drawing 
near to its completion; two more numbers and you 
will have a national work that the artist, the patriot, 
and the literary man may point to with pride. Next 
to our Pictorial History of England, nay, before it— 
for it is American body and soul—we hold this as 
the choice book on our shelves. It is indeed beau- 
tiful. 

White Friars. A Romance. 1 vol. New York: 
Bunce & Brothers.—The superior manner in which 
this noble fiction is placed before the public, for 
twenty-five cents, strikes us as a peculiar recom- 
mendation, even were the contents less interesting. 





FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Fig. .—Carriace Dress or Asn cotorep Da- 
MASK SILK, figured skirt, made long and full. Cor- 
sage high, and open in front. Mantelet of black 
lace. Leghorn bonnet, trimmed at the side with 
hollyhocks and ribbon. 

Fie. 1.—Warkixe Dress or Ware anv Rose 
cotoreD Cneye SiLk, figured. Skirt full and very 
long. Corsage high and plain. Mantilla of the same 
material as the dress, made with a hood, and trim- 
med with a quilling of ribbon. Bonnet of pink silk, 
quite deep on the top, and trimmed with loops and 
ends of ribbon. 

Fie. ut—Carmp’s Dress or Waite CASHMERE, 
made en tablier, with the pieces which are set on at 
the side scalloped and worked in button-hole stiteh. 
Three bands of cashmere, graduated, and fastened 
with large buttons, are placed on the front, between 
the side pieces. Corsage high, and made to corres- 
pond with the skirt. Loose sleeves, with cambric 
under-sleeves confined with a band. Drawn bonnet 
of white silk. Pantaletts short, and finished with 
embroidered ruffles. Cinnamon colored gaiter boots. 

GeneRAL Remarxs.—The new Albanian ro es, 
having flounces edged with colored stripes, are now 
manufactured in very elegant style in barege. We 
have seen some dresses of dark colored barege, as, 
for example, maroon, purple, or dark green, the 
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flounces of which have plaided edges in gay and 
showy tints; in fact many have borders of decided 
clan tartans. Dresses, of drab or brown, have 
flounces edged with stripes in shades of blue or 


‘green. Silk dresses are also woven in the same 


style. Some with satin stripes of the same color as 
the silk, others in strongly contrasted colors, whilst 
black silks are sometimes woven in plaided patterns 
of very bright tints. The cashmeres are very gay, 
and where they are not woven in patterns, are 
usually of dark grounds, with huge bouquets of the 
richest colors running gver them. Some are covered 
with large plaids. Many of the merinos and plain 
cashmeres are embroidered up the front, or around 
the skirt. 

Qur readers will find a decided improvement in 
these flounced pra a will make the petti- 
coat quite narrow at te and put one or two 
deep ruffles on the botto 

THERE appears ak ea 
the width of sleeyés— 
sleeves. Besides those 












tendency to modify 

0 me un the loose under. * 
oe yle called pagodas, 
nes made to close on 


nis ton si ara ed at. 
either by a plain hem or by ahem surmounted by a 
few tucks, 

TueEre is no change to record as yet in the shape 
of Bonnets. 

SHawis or Bareas, printed in beautiful cashmere 
designs, still continue as fashionable as they were 
last year. Some elegant square shawls of grenadine 
have made their appearance, They have satin stripes 
in various shades. The shawls of rich damask silk, 
which a few seasons ago were highly fashionable, 
are likely, during the present autumn, to recover the 
favor they formerly enjoyed. 

Buacx is decidedly more fashionable than colored 
silk for mantelets; and glace is the favorite mate- 
rial, The newest form is that of the scarf mantelet; 
but the shawl mantelet, of very small size, seems to 
be most generally adopted. For ordinary walking 
dress, a black mantelet may be trimmed in a very 
plain style; a few narrow frills, eitnaer pinked or 
simply hemmed at the edges, being sufficient. For 
a superior style of dress the mantelet may be orna- 
mented with braid stitched on in rich and fanciful 
designs, rivalling the most elaborate embroidery; 
and, in addition to this braiding, the edge may be 
trimmed with fringe or lace. A single row of rather 
broad black lace, surmounted by several rows of 
braid, set on quite plain, form a very elegant trim- 
ming for a mantelet of black glace. Hoods are still 
fashionable. If the mantelet be trimmed with lace, 
the hood should also be of that material. If braided 
and edged with fringe, the hood should be trimmed 
to correspond, and, if trimmed with silk frills, whether 
pinked or simply hemmed, the hood should be in the 
same style. 
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